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NATIONALISM IN EUROPEAN UNIVERSITIES 


By WALTER M. KOTSCHNIG 
GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE INTERNATIONAL STUDENT SERVICE, GENEVA 


[HERE are few periods in history which 
equal in content of revolutionary change 
days in which we are living. Old 
forms of thought and life are being aban- 
loned over night, as new forces break forth 
nd assert themselves. These have wrought 
hanges in every field of human endeavor— 
polities and economies, in individual 
relationships and in social concepts, in the 
field of education as in that of religion. 
Nationalism has been the most powerful 
amongst these forees. The economic na- 
tionalism of this country, the nationalist- 
mperialist policy of Japan, the Fascist 
revolution in Italy and the success of 
National-Socialism in Germany testify to 


its strength. 

The universities have not been spared. 
On the contrary, in Germany and Italy at 
least, they have undergone changes which 
vo beyond anything which may have hap- 
pened in other fields. There are good 
reasons for these changes. On the one 
hand, the new nationalist leaders, Musso- 
lini as well as Hitler, have concentrated 
their efforts on the universities as institu- 
tions designed par excellence to formulate 
the new nationalist ideas and to bring forth 
a new leadership able and determined to 
put these ideas into practise. On the other 
hand the universities were the more vulner- 
able, the more ready to accept the new 
gospel, because for a long time past they 
had been suffering from a lack of purpose, 





from the absence of any clear idea of learn- 
ing and leadership. As a result they had 
lost the loyalty of their students, who were 
hungering for leadership and who, not 
finding it in the universities, had turned to 
prophets in the streets, whose apocalyptic 
visions or entrancing descriptions of the 
promised land seemed to give them purpose 
and direction. 

Thus it is not surprising that Italian 
students, of whom more than 90 per cent. 
are organized in the Gruppi Universitari 
Fascisti, were amongst the first to acclaim 
the Italian university reform which im- 
posed upon every university professor an 
oath of allegiance, making it incumbent 
upon him to refrain from the diffusion of 
any ‘‘anti-national’’ and ‘‘subversive’’ 
ideas opposed to the Fascist régime. Simi- 
larly, German students led the campaign 
against so-called ‘‘foreign’’ elements in the 
German universities, which culminated in 
the law of April 25, 1933, directed against 
Jewish professors and students and those 
who were not in sympathy with the Na- 
tional-Socialist revolution. We know the 
results of that law—between eight hundred 
and a thousand professors, lecturers and 
assistants removed from their positions; 
six to eight thousand students unable to 
continue and finish their studies. We also 
know the repercussions abroad—the pro- 
tests of those who have looked upon the 
German universities as amongst the finest 


ee 








the en- 


ind, 


deavors to help those who are the 


achievements of the human m 
victims 
of nationalist persecution and the whole- 
sale the Hitler 
And we also remember the petitions signed 
Italian 


condemnation of régime. 


by eminent scientists against the 
law, imposing the oath of allegiance upon 
Italian university professors. 

All these protests have been of no avail. 
The nationalist régimes continue to flour- 
road of 


marches on on the 


The Fascist hymn of Giovi- 


ish; youth 

Nationalism. 
nezza, eternal youth, the Horst-Wessel-Lied 
in Germany continue to hold the students 
in thrall, to inspire them as no formula or 
syllogism of the old university was able to 
do in the past. So powerful is the appeal 
of the new Nationalism which the universi- 
ties are to serve, that even professors reared 
in the ideas of the humanistic university 
pay little heed to their loss of ‘‘academie 
freedom,’’ but on the contrary attempt to 
justify the them. 


Such results can not be explained by simple 


restrictions put upon 
political changes, such as the accession to 
power of just another political party which 


What 


has arisen is a new philosophy, a new 


may be dislodged again to-morrow. 


Weltanschauung which ean only be under- 
stood and interpreted in terms of funda- 
mental principles. As far as the universi- 
ties are concerned a new conception of 
learning and ‘‘truth’’ is gaining ground 
which can only be rejected or modified in 
the light of other conceptions of learning 
and truth. 

The diffieulties of such an undertaking 
are obvious, for while it is fairly simple to 
analyze the conception of the present-day 
universities in those countries where Na- 
tionalism has not led to a complete revolu- 
tion in values, it is exceedingly difficult to 
arrive at a clear idea of the nationalist con- 
It is buried in 
To go 


ception of the university. 
a jungle of phrases and slogans. 


one step further, it is next to impossible to 
evolve an idea of the university which by 
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its inner consistency and cogency would be 
adequate to the present-day world and yet 
be free of nationalist errors. However, the 
attempt has to be made unless we are re- 
signed to see our own universities engulfed 


by nationalistic philosophy. 


In a recent publication’ I have defined 
the character of a university as determined 
by the idea of knowledge which it professes 
to advance, by the type of man it purports 
to produce, and by the economie, social and 
political condition of the community in 
which it finds itself. If it is admitted that 
these are, indeed, the constituent elements 
of the university, it becomes obvious at 
once that our universities have degenerated 
in more than one respect and that they are 
far from holding the high place which was 
theirs in the past. 

To begin with, we hold no common idea 
of learning; there is no unity of knowledge. 
Individually known facts are without fun- 
damental meanings as long as they are not 
related to a higher principle, an idea with 
which they can be coordinated and by 
which—within limits—they ean be ex- 
plained. The history of the universities js 
ideally the history of man’s search after 
that idea. 

There have been periods in this history 
when men believed that the all-embracing 
principle had been found. Never has the 
power and the influence of the universities 
been so great as during these periods. 
There is, to clarify our meaning by way of 
a few examples, the period of scholasticism 
with its conception of the unitas intellectus 
of Thomas Aquinas, in which faith and 
knowledge became one. It made the uni- 
versities centers both of religion and of in- 
tellectual achievement. Its way to truth 
was through faith; its attitude one of de- 
votion ; its essence religion. The university 
found its deepest oneness in the oneness of 
God. 


1‘¢The University in a Changing World’’ (Lon- 
don, 1932). 
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The period of enlightenment established 
the goddess of reason as arbiter of truth 
and falsehood. It conceived the world as 
essentially built on reason. 
found both the unity of the world and the 
Elements from this 


period entered into the thought of German 


In reason it 


way to understand it. 
idealistic philosophy, which found the true 
essence of all things in the idea which man 

Thus subject and object 
Pure thought is the annihi- 


forms of them. 
became one. °° 
lation of the contrast, the reunion of the 
originally united,’’ says Steffen in his 
Grundziige der philosophischen Naturwis- 
senschaft. 
truth through the intellect, philosophy is 
its essence. Through it man takes part in 
‘‘yrimal knowledge’’ (Urwissen) in which 
all partial knowledge converges. 

Auguste Comte and his Positivism opened 
anew period. Philosophy had to cede su- 
preme place to the natural sciences and 


The university finds the way to 


their methods. The new possession which 
all the universities in all their faculties 
have in common is the scientific method. 
Again there is no real difference between 
man and matter. Man is matter, and as 
such can be explored by the same methods 
as are used in the natural sciences. All 
standards of value become taboo. At last 
things are to be seen as they are: ‘‘science 
without presuppositions’’ 

There followed, as was only to be ex- 
pected, an unparalleled development in the 
natural sciences, which laid the founda- 
tions for the technical progress of modern 
society. At the same time the universities 
became more and more barren in their un- 
derstanding of man. Far from grasping 
the genius of Shakespeare, philology de- 
lighted in counting the number of words 
he had used. Economies attempted the im- 
possible task of interpreting economic be- 
havior in terms of quantities. The study 
of the seeretion of glands was firmly be- 
lieved to yield a complete understanding 
of psychological facts. To the thinker of 


is born. 
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true insight, however, life remained a 
greater mystery than ever. 

‘*Utility’’ became a poor substitute for 
‘‘value,’’ for such was the ignorance of 
man, such the lack of knowledge of the 
essence of man, that all efforts to tear from 
nature its secrets, all the great inventions 
and discoveries, helping man to control 
matter, only put the new problem of how 
to use these discoveries. No answer was 
given, no answer could be given in so far 
as the nature of man did not yield its 
secrets to quantitative methods or to a 
process of deduction based on a knowledge 
of matter. 
ever new conflicts between individuals and 
communities, the most terrible war of all 
ages, and revolution after revolution were 


Starvation in an age of plenty, 


the results. 

As the chaotic, the unknown is always in- 
ferior to the ordered and clearly perceived, 
man became the slave of the machine, of the 
’? which he himself had created. 
The failure of the universities obviously 
does not lie in the fact that they did not 
take the lead in the ordering of human re- 
lations, individual, social and international 
—this can not be their task and never has 
been—but that they failed to engender 
knowledge which, in the hands of physi- 
cians, might 
offered a key to the complex nature of 
present-day society. 


‘progress 


teachers, politicians, have 


Incidentally, in their desire to be use- 
ful, the universities adopted all kinds of 
courses, from the noble art of ice-cream 
making to hotel-keeping, which turned 
them into the kind of bedlam which has 
been so forcibly denounced by Abraham 
Flexner. What a contrast with the uni- 
versities of Paris and Bologna in the Mid- 
dle Ages or the University of Berlin at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century! 


To each idea of knowledge corresponds 
a conception of the kind of man the uni- 
versity purports to produce. In 


other 
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words, it is not only the task of the uni- 
versity to advance knowledge, but to aid 
in the education of its students. Scholas- 
ticism, with its idea of learning, aimed at 
bringing forth the ‘‘scholar-saint,’’ the 
period of enlightenment had its concept of 
the ‘‘rational man,’’ the idealistic philoso- 
phy of the early 19th century knew the 
‘scholar and ethical personality,’’ while 
positivism proclaimed its idea of leader- 
ship in the terms, ‘‘knowledge is power.’’ 

In the measure to which it became ob- 
vious that this knowledge obtainable by 
positivist methods, and therefore also the 
power which they conveyed, was exceed- 
ingly limited, all attempt at the creation of 
an ‘‘élite’’ became frustrated. Mr. Babbitt 
established himself as controller of the 
destinies of the university, which henee- 
forth was to furnish the world with good 
doctors, lawyers and business managers, 
for Mr. Babbitt needed them for his com- 
fort. It was to produce docile citizens, for 
Mr. Babbitt disliked to be reminded of the 
shortcomings of this best of all worlds. 
And as Mr. Babbitt was prepared to pay 
for services rendered, university men and 
women sold their ability, their skill and 
knowledge to the forces of self-intérest 
which dominate the world to-day, and block 
the way to a fuller and freer life. 


When in a combination of three con- 
stituent elements two grow increasingly 
weak, it is evident that the third gains dis- 
proportionate importance. This is exactly 
what has happened. The third constituent 
element of the university, which we found 
in the economic, social and political strue- 
ture of its land and epoch, has become all 
powerful. Conditions differing from coun- 
try to country, the unity of the idea of 
learning, as well as the common conception 
of an ‘‘élite’’ to be created within the uni- 
versities, has been shattered. At all times 
the universities have exhibited differences 
corresponding to the differences in na- 
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tional character and environment. These 
were not in the past, however, sufficient to 
destroy the common foundation. To-day 
universities have next to nothing in com 
mon. They do not exist any more as insti 
tutions of learning, but as exponents of 
socio-economic systems, whether commu 
nism or nationalism or liberal democracy. 
For as it is impossible to spread ‘‘subver- 
sive’’ liberal ideas through German or 
Italian universities so, I understand, it is 
not conducive to promotion for an Ameri- 
ean professor to teach and live with com- 
munist ideas, though he may hold them to 
be the truth. It has been said that a free 
country is one in which no particular per- 
son can be blamed for the existing tyranny ! 
The saying can be applied to universities. 
Even Mr. Babbitt is at times of a retiring 
disposition. 

Thus nationalism can not claim to be 
original in its efforts to purify the univer- 
sities under its sway from teachers, teach- 
ings and taught who are opposed to the 
prevailing nationalist philosophy. Even 
its ruthlessness in intolerance can be easily 
matched by the ruthlessness with which 
Soviet Russia banned all bourgeois in- 
fluences from the universities. What is, 
however, remarkable is the endeavor to 
recreate the university in the spirit and 
philosophy of nationalism, to find a new 
‘‘absolute’’ idea of learning and to arrive 
at a new idea of the ‘‘élite’’ which is to be 
born in the universities. It is in order to 
understand these efforts that we have had 
to deal at some length with what has gone 
before, the process of disintegration which 
characterized the last four or five decades 
in the history of higher learning. Being in 
opposition to that last period, the new na- 
tionalist school of thought excels in criti- 
eism of and attack upon the past, while it 
is still in many ways nebulous and indeti- 
nite in its constructive program. However, 
we can foreshadow future developments by 
analyzing the line of attack of the protazo- 
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nists of a nationalist conception of the 


iniversity. 


The main attack is directed against the 
positivist conception of ‘‘science without 
presupposition.’” In this respect 
divergent schools of thought as national- 
ists, communists and Catholics meet on 
common ground. It is pointed out that 
science without presuppositions is unthink- 
able. Three arguments reeur in econtem- 
porary nationalist literature. First, it is 
emphasized that choice confronts the seeker 
even before he begins his work. Not only 
the object which he is going to investigate 
depends on this choice, but also the view- 
point from which he will approach the 
object. This choice depends on certain 
presuppositions, on the seale of values held 
by the scientist. He is at the mercy of 
what a recent German writer has called 
unescapable ‘perspectivity’ of all 
forms of intellectual conception of the 
world.’’ Seeondly, it is said that research 
without the affirmation of final values must 
of necessity lack in that passion for truth 
which alone yields results. Thirdly, these 
values determine, consciously or uncon- 
sciously on the part of the scientist, the 
selection of the relevant findings within the 
sum total of the actually perceived mani- 
festations. 

That there is a good deal of justification 
in this reasoning, particularly as far as the 
first and third arguments are concerned, 
needs no elaboration. The second point, 
put somewhat differently, simply testifies 
to an awakening of the desire to arrive at 
an inner cohesion of all knowledge, the all- 
embracing principle of earlier ages. 

The second attack made by the national- 
ists is directed against the onesidedness of 
all knowledge in the past. It is held that 
it was concerned only with the realm below 
or above living reality. Positivism, deal- 
ing only with matter, led to a mechanistic 
conception of the world, utterly unfitted to 


4e 


such 


‘*the 
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explain life, to interpret living organisms 
such as the state or the nation, their 
growth and decay. It was dealing with 
things below the human level and _ its 
knowledge was at best partial. The Neo- 
humanists on the other hand, it is claimed, 
conceived the world in terms of abstract 
ideas and concepts, equally unfitted to do 
justice to the living historie reality. They 
eonceived ‘‘the thing in itself,’’ ‘‘man in 
himself,’’ 7.e., irrespective of time and 
space, of historical and national condition- 
ings. The ‘‘totality’’ of the living entity 
escaped them, for it is inseparably bound 
up with historic reality. 
soul in man and his world which ean not be 


There is a living 


reached either by positivist methods or by 
the rationalist, deductive processes which 
characterize the Neo-humanist. 

In the light of these two objections it is 
possible to penetrate the verbosity of mod- 
ern nationalist writers and to obtain a 
glimpse of what they are after. They pos- 
tulate a new realism which would give a 
clearer insight into the world as it is, an 
understanding of the life 
which manifest themselves in the individ- 


processes of 


ual as well as in the communities of which 
he is a part. Instead of seeking eternal 
laws which exist irrespective of time or 
space, they want to understand the finite, 
that which exists. Instead of seeking ‘‘the 
man in himself,’’ they are seeking the 
‘*German man’’ or the ‘‘Italian man.’’ To 
understand him completely, they have to 
see him in relation to the finite manifesta- 
tions of human existence which are to be 
found within the nation, the entity which 
determines and characterizes the existence 
of the individual. There is no man who 
lives like Robinson Crusoe on his island. 
Every one of his acts is conditioned by his 
being a German, an Italian or a French- 
man. 

It is the nation then and 
form, the state, which become the pivot of 
all learning. All partial knowledge finds 


its outward 
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its meaning only when it is related to the 
nation the According to the 
nationalist conception, it is the supreme 
university to bring the 


and state. 
function of the 
essential traits of the specific nation, in 
their all-powerful influence upon the indi- 
vidual, from the unconscious into the con- 
scious, and to conceive and interpret all 
partial findings of scientific endeavor in 
terms of the supreme values embodied in 
the 
learning must be subordinated to this aim. 


nation. Science and every form of 


A recent German exposition of the nation- 


conception of a university quotes 


‘*All culture begins with the 


alist 
Nietzsche: 
opposite of what we praise as academic 


freedom, with obedience and subordina- 


tion, with discipline and service.’’ Italy is 
satisfied with positing the National Fascist 
State as the supreme value to which every- 
thing else is subsidiary, and in which all 
knowledge finds a new unity of meaning 
and purpose. Every one can partake in 
the search for Fascist truth, though he may 
not be of Italian origin, if he only affirms 
the values inherent in the conerete Fascist 
state. Jews and foreigners have held and 
are holding positions of high esteem in the 
would 
work. 


one 
their 


ascist universities, and no 
think of 
l’ascism may refute abstract ideas such as 
‘“*man in himself,’’ yet the Fascist univer- 
sities are based on an idea, the concrete 
conception of the Fascist state, and who- 


ever accepts that conception, whoever sees 


interfering with 


its cogeney, may serve it. 

Not 
only is all knowledge to be related to the 
one point of reference, the National State, 
but only those of German descent, of Ger- 
man blood, can think in terms of the Ger- 
In one word, learning and 
the open 


only to Germans. 


Germany has gone one step further. 


man nation. 


German sense is 
Thus man and matter, 
subject and object, become one again as in 
the days of Steffen; but a whole world 
divides Steffen from the protagonists of 
National Socialist He found a 


knowledge in 


selence. 
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unity in ‘‘pure thought,’’ man recreating 
the thing in idea, while to-day biological] 
facts, the thing, determine the thought of 
man. A new materialistic determinism has 
arisen, more formidable than the economic 
determinism of Karl Marx. Marx admitted 
some modicum of individual freedom in 
certain fields, e.g., ‘‘religion is a private 
matter.’’ In National Socialism there is no 
escape from the domination of the blood, 
not what you are but who your ancestors 
This domination of the 
to the humane 
sciences, sociology or psychology. Even in 
the natural methods and _find- 
ings are determined by particular national 


were is essential. 
blood is not confined 


sciences, 


‘‘view-points’’ which are not freely chosen 
but depend upon the national characteris- 
ties of the scientist. Once this thesis is 
admitted, all Jews and other foreign ele- 
ments must of necessity be removed from 
the universities and the life of the state. 
These people of foreign racial stock can 
not adequately use even the language of 
their adopted country as a means of ex- 
pression. Shortly after the German revo- 
lution, posters prepared by the German 
Student Union appeared in the German 
universities, demanding that no Jew 
should be allowed to speak or write in Ger- 
man. ‘‘If a Jew writes in German, he 
lies,’’ ran the text. And it found its climax 
in a demand that any books written by 
Jews should be marked ‘‘translation from 
the Hebrew!’’ The number of exiled pro- 
fessors and of students unable to continue 
their studies in Germany is a natural se- 
quence to this new idea of learning. 

While Fascism spared Italy this 
ganic’’ conception of the universities, there 
are other elements which the Italian and 
German universities of 1934 have in com- 
mon. There is first of all the intolerance 
with regard to ‘‘subversive ideas,’’ the in- 
fringement upon or annihilation of what 
has been known hitherto as academic free- 
dom. 

From what has gone before, it is hardly 


"OR 
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necessary to insist that the restrictions of 
academic freedom practised in Italy and 
Germany are not simply to be regarded as 
the whims of dictators. They are but the 
logical consequence of the new place as- 
sizned to the university within the state or, 
more fundamentally speaking, of the new 
conception of learning. To attack these 
restrictions is ‘‘to strike at the heart of the 
nation,’’ as a contemporary Italian profes- 
sor puts it; to deny them is to deny the 
universities themselves. 

The above quotation illustrates the ex- 
traordinary fact we have already mentioned, 
that even university professors reared in 
the traditions of the humanist university 
have attempted to justify the restrictions 
put upon them. And there is no doubt 
that the overwhelming majority of the stu- 
dents have joyfully submitted to the de- 
mands of state and nation, that the student 
organizations not built upon nationalist 
ideas have dwindled away, and that most 
of the students are now organized in the 
Nationalist formations, the Gruppi Univer- 
sitart Fascisti and the National-Sozialis- 
tische Studentenbund. There is a new sense 
of liberation and of exhilaration to be no- 
ticed in the universities, particularly of 
Italy, which is the very opposite of what 
one might have expected, yet further re- 
flection easily leads to an explanation of 
what to the liberal world appears so para- 
Italy and Germany believe they 
have found the ‘‘all-embracing principle’’ 
to which everything relates, which gives 
purpose to all human endeavor. Having 
found it, all their uncertainty has been put 
to rest; they have emerged from an all- 
pervading, agonizing anarchy, to find di- 
rection and what appears to them meaning- 
ful coordination in the idea of the nation- 
State. Far from resenting any loss of free- 
dom, they feel that now at last true liberty 
has come to them; and they rejoice in it. 
[ quote from an article on the Fascist uni- 
versity, written by a leading Italian 


doxieal. 
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scholar: ‘‘Life which lacks liberty is with- 
out meaning, without liberty there is no 
life, no humanity, no ethical reality, but 
with liberty comes the ordering of the 
whole of life—political, juridical, economic 
and cultural—because if it is true liberty 
it is at the same time duty and right, diree- 
tion and limit, creation and the ordering 
of that same creation.’’ 


There remains but one fundamental as- 
pect of the new national universities to be 
discussed—their endeavor to create a new 
‘*élite.’’ Let it be stated from the outset 
that they have restored the educational 
function of the universities to the impor- 
tant place which it ought to hold, and 
which it does not hold in our own univer- 
sities owing to the absence of any clear idea 
of the type of person to be brought forth. 
Whether we can agree with the idea of the 
new ‘‘élite’? now prevalent in countries 
like Italy or Germany is another question. 
In the universities of these countries ‘‘edu- 
cation’’ has in a sense become the primary 
funetion of the university. The same 
Italian author whom we have quoted above 
puts it very clearly: ‘‘Having made the 
country for the Italians, it was necessary to 
make Italians for the country.’’ And the 
National-Socialist head of a German uni- 
versity writes of his duty to his students, 
‘*Building up a national character and will 
is the task of the university.’ 

The ideal of the man to be produced is 
inherent in the nationalist idea of knowl- 
edge. To be educated means to identify 
oneself with the essence of what constitutes 
the German or the Italian nation. The 
task is facilitated by seeing in Hitler or 
Mussolini the personification of the true 
German or Italian type. Thus German 
university youth emulates Hitler, as 
Italy’s youth shapes itself after the image 
of Mussolini. In a more abstract sense the 
new nationalist universities purport to pro- 
duce the type of man who, fully conscious 


? 





ov 
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of the intrinsic national characteristics of 
his people and inspired by its greatness, 
lives for the fulfilment of its destiny. As 
power—not only that which comes of a na- 
tion’s cultural achievement, but also sheer 
physical might—is held to be essential to 
real greatness, the will to power has to be 
developed. Military training and science 
as well as physical education become in- 

of the 
books and rifles, is the slogan 


tegral parts eurriculum. Libro e 


Mose he tto 
of Fascist university youth. German uni- 


versity youth is not only organized in 
storm troops, but obliged by the universi- 
It is 


’” eon- 


ties to take part in military training. 
not surprising that with this ‘‘heroie 
ception of the scholar, women should have 
been relegated to an inferior position, and 
that it is the aim to restrict their numbers 
in the German universities to 10 per cent. 
of the total enrolment. This is part of the 
iron logic of National Socialism. 


Certainly there is nationalism in one 


form or another in most of the other Euro- 


pean countries, and it has left its imprint 
the 
however, in which the vietory of national- 


upon universities. There are none, 


ism has been so complete as in Germany 
and Italy. 
which have evolved the totalitarian coneep- 


They are the only countries 


tion of the university in a nationalist sense. 
Does our analysis of that conception al- 
low us to draw any eonclusions which are 
rT’ 
rhe 


not simply condemnatory ? answer, 


66 ’? 


we believe, is yes. 

To begin with, it brings home the extent 
of weakness in purpose and aim of our uni- 
versities. The ease, not to say the alacrity, 
the 


merly model institutions of higher learn- 


with which German universities, for- 
ing, surrendered to the impact of national- 
ism, ought to serve as a warning to other 


What 


yesterday may happen to-morrow to them. 


countries. happened to Germany 

It is not as if the nationalist conception 
of the university had nothing to offer. 
From a formal point of view, indeed, it 
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offers everything: a new idea of knowledge 
which professes to correlate the hitherto 
unrelated and an educational ideal which 
has proved to be most powerful. Though 
one may reject this idea and ideal as fun- 
damentally unsound, it has to be admitted 
that they have stirred great numbers of 
professors and students in Italy, where th. 
system has had time to produce results, to 
valuable efforts in research, for every scien 
tific it the su 
preme reward of being taken as a new 
proof of the greatness of the Italian na 
tion. Nor can there be much doubt that 
the emphasis on the totality of life, on the 
historical and ontological conditioning of 
man in Germany, will lend a new impetus 


achievement carries with 


to the study of the social sciences, so sorely 
neglected in the past. And it may well be 
that, though these problems are approached 
with presuppositions which are exceeding] 
one-sided or definitely wrong, more light 
will be shed upon them than has been ob 
tained by applying to them the methods of 
the natural sciences or the abstract formu 
las of a rational mind. 

The western world is not prepared t 
accept the presuppositions of the National- 
ists, their political or biological determin- 
ism. Yet we feel profoundly the need for 
a dynamic unity of conception such as thie) 
have found, which will give cohesion to our 
efforts and release to our energies. Where 
shall we look for it? Some are returning 
to Scholasticism. Are we with them, to find 
the oneness of man, the oneness of know!- 
edge in the oneness of God again? Or are 
there, in view of the growing agnosticism, 
the breaking up of the world of believers 
into innumerable groups and denomina- 
tions, any other ideas or concepts which 
earry conviction, which will answer the 
anxious questioning of man’s restless 
mind? These are the questions which our 
tragic and harassed generation puts to the 
university. The future of the university 
will depend upon the answer it can give. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


CONGRESS ON THE REFORM OF THE 
TURKISH LANGUAGE 


A sTaFF correspondent of The New York 

es gives a summary of the proceedings of the 
second Congress for the Reform of the Turkish 
Language, which began on August 19 in the 


ma Bagteche Palace, when the report of the 
‘manent commission created by the first Con- 
vress two years ago was examined. The object 
the proposed reform is to give the Turkish 
ople an essentially national language free 

m all extraneous influences. It is expected 

Mustapha Kemal Pasha, who is primarily 
responsible for the movement, will attend all 
sessions, as he did at the last congress. 

The dispateh states that for many centuries 
Arabie and Persian have been the predominating 

fluence in the language used by Osmanli Turks, 
Arabie beeause the Koran is written in that 
age, and the teaching of it has been obliga- 

ry, and Persian because of the richness and 
beauty of Persian literature. 

These two languages, it is stated, had the same 

ition to Turkish as Greek and Latin have to 
the languages of Christian nations. The upper 
classes even used them to the exclusion of the 
original Turkish, which they regarded as vulgar. 
Moreover, until the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Turkish official documents were so full of 
Arabie and Persian words as to be quite unin- 
telligible to any person not possessing a perfect 
knowledge of both languages. 

The permanent commission appointed by that 
congress has eollected some hundred thousand 
purely Turkish words. The sources that have 
been explored inelude the Turkish provinces, 
other Turkish-speaking countries such as the 
Caueasus, Central Asia, ete., and old Turkish 
books. The eongress, it is expected, will not 
only adopt these words officially but will also 
revise the grammar and invent new words from 
root words now in use. 

Turkish publie opinion, although admitting 
the desirability of some reform, is divided on the 
extent and rapidity with which reforms should 
be adopted. A radical view is that every 
foreign word should be expunged from the 
language forthwith, but more moderate opinion 
favors the retention of certain Arabie and Per- 
sian expressions so generally used as to have be- 





come part of the Turkish language. This 
element insists that whatever reforms are made 
should be earried out gradually by persuasion 
and example rather than by force, otherwise the 
change following so soon the adoption of Latin 
characters in writing and printing may lead to 
chaos. 

THE AMERICAN LEGION AND THE 
ALLEGED TEACHING OF 
COMMUNISM 

Criticism of alleged communistie tendencies 
in American schools, colleges and universities 
was expressed by Edward A. Hayes, national 
commander of the American Legion, in an ad- 
dress at the sixteenth annual convention of the 
California department of the legion held in San 
Francisco on August 13, 14 and 15. Because 
of the recent general strike in San Francisco, 
said to have been incited by communists, the 
issue was dramatically present throughout the 
convention. 

“Tntellectual people sneered at the American 
Legion and other organizations for a number of 
years when we were calling attention to things 
going on right under their very noses. They are 
not sneering now,” said Commander Hayes. He 
declared that “the activities we are combatting 
have been going on since before the war,” and 
he continued his exhortation to the legionnaires 
as follows: 


There is no place in this country for people who 
don’t have the proper sense of the rights of others. 
If you are going to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the government you are pledged to uphold 
then you have the right to see that those who wish 
to teach overthrow of the government do not get a 
chance to teach it. 

This must be done legally, properly and in a 
disciplined manner. As your national commander 
I am asking you to go back to your communities 
without the attitude of mind that you are trying 
to crucify anyone. I ask you to check the teach- 
ers in your schools and if you find any teaching 
pupils to forget Washington or Lincoln or others 
who have taught us patriotic ideals, put your 
finger on those individuals. Be sure you get the 
facts and then let the people of your community 
know the truth. 


That theories which are radical or pacifistie 
are being taught at certain institutions of 
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higher education was charged by Commander 


Hayes, and he included ministers and other 


an insurrection of 
It is the lazi- 


leaders. “It is not 
that 
ness of the intellectual.” 

As a 
Legion is asking all state departments to help 


church 


the ignorant we need fear. 


part of its program, the American 


in having 25,000 legion speakers appear before 
] lleges and civie and 


SCHOOIS, COLLeg 


rrade and high 
luncheon clubs on Constitution Day, September 
17, and during the week following. 

The general purpose behind Constitution Day 
is given as aiming “to stimulate a study and ap- 
preciation ol the United States of America and 
the 
thereby, and to reawaken the faith and confi- 


our constitution 


benefits and privileges guaranteed 


rights, 


dence of all our citizenry in 
and to bring about a rededication to the prin- 
ciples set forth in that document, thus helping 


the who 


to deteat inroads of radical groups 
seek to tear down the constitution and our torm 


of government.”—R. W. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR NEW YORK 
STATE SCHOOLS 

Hersert H. Lenman, of New 
August 25 the appropriation 


GOVERNOR 
York, signed on 
bill amounting to $13,346,000 for the schools of 


the funds he 


the state. To raise necessary 
signed at the same time the one per cent. sup- 
plementary income tax law. 

The New York Times states that the tax is in 
effect a reenactment of the 1933 special emer- 
gency levy denoted as a “gross” tax which was 
repealed last spring after being applied, with 
modifications, for one year only. Before the 
payments April 15 it 


amended to allow the customary exemptions of 


became due on was 


$1,000 for single persons and $2,500 for heads 


additional $400 for each 


from the normal 


of families and an 
differs 


is additional, in that 


dependent on it. It 
income tax, to which it 
the percentage is not scaled according to size 
of income. It is to be eomputed without econ- 
sideration of capital gains or losses. 

The tax beeomes payable next April on the 
basis of 1934 incomes. 
$14,000,000 whieh would cover the $13,346,000 


It is expected to raise 


added appropriation for education. 
Governor Lehman had recommended that if 
the appropriation were made there should be 


a corresponding tax measure. The Republicans 
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in the Assembly, however, forced through the 
Porter bill making the appropriation but omit- 
In the Democratic Senate the bil] 
was with the Thus 
amended, it was returned to the Republican 
Assembly, where it was adopted under protest. 
The Governor signed the bill without comment. 

The Republicans in both houses took the posi- 
tion that as the appropriation was necessary to 


ting any tax. 


passed tax appended. 


bring state aid for education up to the ful] 
$116,000,000 called for under the basie formula 
of the Friedsam act, it was the Governor’s duty 
under the executive budget system to initiate 
the tax. 

Increments under the Friedsam act had been 
last President 
Roosevelt’s administration as Governor in 1932. 
Governor Lehman, following that 
had omitted the $13,346,000 increment from this 
The Republicans attempted to 


suspended since the year of 


precedent, 


year’s budget. 
provide for it at the regular session, but were 
blocked by the Democrats. A bill suspending 
the Friedsam act increments to conform to the 
reduced appropriation was passed by the Demo 
cratic Senate but defeated in the Republican 


Assembly. 


PAYMENT OF BACK SALARIES AT 
CHICAGO 

CuicaGo has received from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finanee Corporation a loan of $22,300,- 
000 for the payment of back salaries to teachers 
and other employees of the Board of Educa- 
tion, which in many eases have been in arrears 
for over six months. 

More than $35,000,000 in 
property of the school board has been pledged 
as security for the loan. The first interest pay- 
ment on the bonds, amounting to $2,935,000, 
falls due in December, 1935, and the first prin 
cipal payment of $250,000 is due the following 
year. The City of Chicago has given assurance 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation that 
in future all city salaries will be paid when due. 

This is the first time since April, 1931, that 
school workers have been paid in full, with defi- 
nite assurance that the board will meet its future 
obligations regularly. From that date the Board 
of Edueation has been continually behind from 
one to eight months. The trouble began in 1927 
and distress for the teachers was precipitated 
by the reassessment order of the State Tax 


non-edueational 
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Commission in May, 1928, which slowed tax col- 
lections. 

Until April, 1931, the former School Board 
then its financial position collapsed entirely. 
[he board’s arrearage continually mounted and 
he school problem became of national concern. 

In March, 1933, Mayor E. J. Kelly took office, 
succeeding the late Mayor A. J. Cermak. He 
first led a drive for the Kearner-Skarda Act, 
which hastened tax collections. He reorganized 
the Board of Edueation, which elected James B. 
MecCahey president, and under his leadership in- 
stituted an economy program which stabilized 
finances. 

Payments made range from $892 for certain 
teachers in the elementary schools to $3,391 for 
Thirty- 


two high-school prineipals received from $2,558 


principals of the largest high schools. 


to $3,391; four thousand high-school teachers, 
from $1,071 to $2,261; elementary school prin- 
cipals, of which there are 175, $1,785 to $2,856; 
ten thousand elementary teachers from $892 to 
$1,487. The average payment to each elemen- 
tary instructor was $1,050. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A DEPART- 
MENT OF SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 
AT COOPER UNION 


Tue establishment of a department of social 
philosophy at Cooper Union, N. Y., displacing 
the People’s Institute, which for thirty-six years 
has functioned as a public forum and as a pio- 
neer center of American adult education, has 
been announced by R. Fulton Cutting, presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees. 

Dr. Everett Dean Martin, who since 1922 has 
been director of the institute, has been ap- 
pointed head of the new department, which has 
received a grant of $45,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation to aid in earrying on its work for 
The free public lectures 
and the other educational work will be con- 
tinued under the direction of Dr. Martin. The 
institute, which has depended entirely upon vol- 


the next three years. 


untary contributions, will finance the work. 
Approximately 2,000,000 people have at- 
tended the free lectures held four nights a 
week, 
near the Union, as well as in branches of the 
New York Library, and in several settlement 


Classes have been held in an auditorium 


houses, and have given instruction to about 
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1,500 students annually in philosophy, litera- 
ture, biology, psychology, anthropology and 
natural science. ~ 

The founding of a department of social phi- 
losophy carries out the wishes of Peter Cooper, 
founder of the union, who indicated in his deed 
of trust that instruction in social and political 
science was one of the principal objects of his 
benefaction. The institute was founded in 1897 
as an experiment in realizing his purposes. 

Under the administration of Charles Sprague 
Smith, as well as of Dr. Frederick C. Howe and 
Edward F. Sanderson, who succeeded him, the 
People’s Institute carried on welfare activities in 
addition to its regular educational work. These 
activities were aided by John Collier, the pres- 
ent Commissioner of Indian Affairs, who grew 
up in the service of the institute and was on 
its staff for many years. 

Among the community organizations which 
the institute helped to found were The Marine 
League, The People’s Symphony Concerts, The 
National Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 
The Community Center Movement, The Train- 
ing School for Community Workers, The Edu- 
cational Dramatic League, Play Streets, An 
Immigrant Information Station, National Child 
Health Committee, The People’s Chorus, and 
Needlecraft Guild. 
past twelve years the institute activities have 


the Ukrainian During the 
been confined to adult edueation. 

Distinguished leaders in edueation, finance, 
sociology and other fields constitute the ad- 
visory council of the institute. They inelude 
Frank L. Babbott, Earl Barnes, Alfred J. 
Boulton, R. R. Bowker, John Graham Brooks, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, John Dewey, John L. 
Elliott, John H. Finley, Glenn Frank, Franklin 
H. Giddings, Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, Mrs. L. 
Emmett Holt, Charles H. Ingersoll. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of the reor- 
ganization of the School of Edueation of the 
Pennsylvania State College as a professional 
school on the upper division-graduate basis. 
Provision for the work of the first two college 
years has been made through cooperation with 
the Sehool of the Liberal Arts by the organi- 
zation of a common two-year curriculum in that 
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school which is expected to meet the need for 


cultural and basie courses, thus leaving the 
professional courses and activities for the 
upper and graduate divisions. Candidates 


having completed the lower division work with 


a satisfactory record will be admitted to the 
basis of 


School of 
} 


hensive and other examinations, character and 


Edueation on the compre- 


personal interview. 
A five-year integrated professional curricu- 
lum will be 


educational leaders to drop out of the school 


provided, permitting prospective 


for professional experience after receiving 
each of the first two degrees (bachelor and 
master) and requiring them to integrate this 


professional experience with their further 


study until the highest degree is attained. <A 


fundamental principle of the reorganization 
in effect at the institution for 


several years is the essential unity of theory 


W hieh has been 


and practice in professional training. Courses 
taken during periods of residence at the college 
carry over and are applied in actual school 
work during intervals between periods of study, 
which intervals, in turn, provide opportunity 
for research and experiment in actual school 
situations and contribute practical school ex- 
perience for the interpretation and enrichment 
of further study for the next degree. The plan 
of reorganization provides that the professional 
degrees, master of education and doctor of edu- 
cation, shall be administered by the school of 
education, while the academic degrees of equiva- 
lent ranks, with majors in edueation, shall eon- 
tinue in charge of the Graduate School of the 
College. 

The organization of the school for the per- 
formance of its various functions consists of the 
following standing committees of the faculty: 
Committee on Pre-professional Guidanee, fur- 
nishing advisory service in the lower division of 
the college; Executive Committee, chiefly ad- 
ministrative in function; Committee on Admis- 
sion, Examinations and Personnel; Committee 
on Professional Standards and Advaneed Study. 
The coordinated 


through the dean who is ex officio a member of 


work of the eommittees is 


all of them. 

The objectives sought in thé reorganization 
are listed as: 

1. To delay until a later point in the College 
course the selection of candidates for training 
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in order to eliminate those manifestly unfit 
and to secure a higher quality of intellect and 


character. 

2. To control the number of teachers trained by 
the College and keep it in a reasonable rela 
tion with the needs of the State for n 
teachers. 

3. To work in closer coordination with the [D, 


partment of Public Instruction and with 
State Teachers Colleges. 

4. To provide a better guidance service for pros 
pective teachers. 

5. To recognized standards and 

qualifications of the best teacher-training in 


maintain the 


stitutions. 

6. To limit enrolment in the professional courses 
to students in the upper division of the Schoo! 
of Education or to those who present equiva 
lent qualifications. 

7. To avoid duplication and waste. 

8. To strengthen and integrate the professional 
curriculum. 

9. To take the first necessary steps toward put 
ting tthe school on a graduate basis. 

10. To reduce the 
graduate curricula to a single integrated cur 
riculum which may be taken in segments wit! 

between periods of 


} 


several undergraduate and 


professional experience 
study. 

11. To place the administration of the strictly 
professional degrees (M.Ed. and Ed.D.) under 
the Education Faculty. 

12. Likewise, to hand over the non-professional 
work to other faculties under which it is regu 
larly offered in the form of service courses, 
and thus secure the maximum preparatory an 


cultural values. 

13. To transmute the inordinate emphasis now 
placed upon academic credit into a deliberate 
exaltation of superior ability and a significant 
accomplishment. 


APPOINTMENTS AT THE NEW SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 

Tue Graduate Faculty of Political and Social 
Science, the “University in Exile,” at the New 
School for Social Research, which was recently 
granted the power of conferring degrees, wil! 
add six more German professors to the staff for 
the next academic year, which begins on Octo- 


ber 1. 

The degrees, master of social science and 
doctor of social science, will be conferred on 
the successful students by the Board of Regents 
of the State of New York, acting on the advice 
In the last academic 


of the graduate faculty. 
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vear, 200 students took courses. Owing to their 


new degree-conferring power, the graduate 


faculty expects a higher number of students 
r the coming year. 
The new members of the faculty are the fol- 


wing: 


Hans Staudinger, economist and formerly sec- 
tary of state for Prussia, will act as professor 
business administration. Dr. 


economie and 


Staudinger, who also was a former ministerial 
ctor to the Prussian Ministry of Trade and In- 

istry, has initiated wide reforms in industrial 

nd business education in Prussia. 

Albert Salomon, formerly professor of sociology 

t the Pedagogical Institute in Cologne and editor 

f Die Gesellschaft, will act as professor of sociol- 


Erich Hula, a specialist in public law and politi- 
al science and a former lecturer on international 

w at the University of Cologne, will act as pro- 
fessor of public law and political science. 

Dr. Alfred Kéhler will lecture on economies and 
abor legislation. He was formerly teacher and 
then director of the Volkshochschule Harrisleefeld 

Schleswig-Holstein, one of the best-known Ger- 
nan institutions for the adult education of work- 


ers 


Fritz Lehmann will lecture on banking and busi- 


ess economies. He formerly conducted seminars 

n banking at the University of Cologne. 

Carl Mayer, a specialist in economies and sociol- 
gy, was formerly a member of the faculty at the 
Institute for Social and Political Science at Hei- 
delberg. More recently he was a lecturer at the 
Akademie der Arbeit at the University of Frank- 
furt. 

With the new additions, the teaching staff of 
the “University in Exile” includes eighteen pro- 
fessors, seventeen Germans and one Italian. 


THE INTER-AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 

THe United States and the majority of the 
Latin-American countries will be officially rep- 
resented at the Second Inter-American Confer- 
ence on Edueation to be held at Santiago, Chile, 
trom September 9 to 16. While the conference 
was planned by the Inter-American Federation 
of Edueation, it is being held under the auspices 
of the Chilean Government whose ministry of 
lorelgn 


affairs transmitted the invitations to 


other American governments. 
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The purposes of the conference are to bring 
together representative educators of the Amer- 
ican continents; encourage a close union of the 
peoples of America by means of publie eduea- 
tion; advance cultural and educational relations 
between colleges and universities of every kind 
in the countries of America, and make easier ex- 
change of ideas, experiences and practices in 
educational technique and scientific research. 

The working program of the conference is 
not yet ready for publication but it will be ar- 
ranged from the topies proposed by the partiei- 
pating countries, each of which is entitled to 
submit three subjects for discussion. It must 
include “character education” and “vocational 
education,” two items assigned to it by the first 
conference held at Atlanta, Georgia, in 1929. 

The official delegation from the United States 
include: 


Dr. William F. Notz, dean of the Georgetown 
School of Foreign Service, Washington, D. C., a 
school which trains persons of more than average 
talent not only for foreign service positions in the 
United 


trade conducted by private bodies. 


also for foreign 
Dean Notz 


himself offers courses in public finance, banking 


States Government but 


and exchange, and economics and, because both of 
his training and of his position, will bring to the 
conference an unusual fund of knowledge and a 
keen interest. 

Miss Faith Hunter Dodge, a journalist and in- 
structor in Spanish in the schools of Chicago, has 
traveled widely in Latin America, speaks and 
writes Spanish fluently and has a main interest in 
carrying to and bringing from the conference 
those things that are useful in rousing classroom 
children to know and appreciate the lives of chil- 
dren in their neighbor countries. 

Dr. Harold Benjamin is assistant dean of the 
school of education of the University of Minne- 
sota. He took passage on the steamer Santa Elisa 
on August 11 and will reach Santiago some days 
discussions Trained mainly in 
Western United 


Benjamin knows of Latin America and its eul 


before the open. 


institutions of the States, Dr. 
tures. His special fields are secondary education 
and psychology in both of which he can find much 
of value at a meeting such as the coming con- 
ference. 

Dr. J. C. Wright, chairman of the delegation 
and Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Educa- 
tion of the United States Office of Education, left 
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New York on Saturday for the conference. Dr. 
Wright’s interest is, of course, mainly in the many 
education of- 
After 


types of technical and vocational 


fered both in the United States and abroad. 
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the closing of the conference he will take advan- 
tage of his trip to South America to visit Argen- 
tina, Uruguay and Brazil, and study several phases 


of education in those countries. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Porter H. ApAms, formerly president of the 
National Aeronautic Association and a member 
of the Vermont legislature, was elected on Au- 
gust 25 to the presidency of Norwich University, 
Vt. He is a direct descendant of John Adams 
and John Quincey Adams. 

i). KENNETH SMILEY has resigned his position 
as dean of the Junior Division at the University 
of North Dakota to be assistant to the dean of 
admissions at Lehigh University. 

Dr. RicHarp KE. McArpie, chief of the see- 
tion of silviculture of the Pacifie Northwest For- 
est Experiment Station, Portland, Ore., has 
been elected dean of the School of Forestry of 
the University of Idaho, to take the place of 
Dean Francis Miller, died last 


March after a period of service of seventeen 


Garner who 
years. 


ProressoR Epwakrp S. NoyEs, associate pro- 
fessor of English at Yale University, has been 


He will 


take over the duties of registrar of the fresh- 


appointed associate dean of freshmen. 


man class, chairman of the committee of coun- 
selors and adviser on study programs for enter- 
ing freshmen. 

AsnuBeL G. GULLIVER, associate professor of 
law, has been appointed assistant dean of the 
School of Law at Yale University. Myres S. 
MeDougal, of the faculty of the University of 
Illinois College of Law, has been appointed 
visiting associate professor of law. 

Five new members have been named to the 
faculty of Bard College, residential unit of Co- 
lumbia University at Annandale, N. Y. They 
are George H. Genzmer, librarian and lecturer 
in English; Cyril Harris, assistant professor 
and fellow in English; C. Ray Carpenter, lec- 
turer in psychology; Francis M. Summers, in- 
structor in biology, and John T. Baker, visiting 
lecturer in philosophy. 

Dr. Witiarp L. Tuorp, formerly a professor 
at Amherst College, has been appointed director 





of the Consumers’ Division of the National 
Emergency Council. 

Proressor CLAIR E, Turner, of the depart- 
ment of biology and public health of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, was recently 
appointed special consultant by the United 
States Office of Indian Affairs. He attended 
the Navajo Edueational Conference held at 
Fort Wingate, New Mexico, from August 27 
to September 1, making an address on “Health 
Education.” 


Dr. BARBARA NACHTRIEB ARMSTRONG, asso- 
ciate professor of law at the University of 
California, has been granted leave of absence 
to accept a membership on the National Com- 
mittee on Economie Security. 


JoHN CoaTMAN, professor of economic rela- 
tions at the University of London, has been ap- 
pointed news editor of the British Broadeast- 
ing Company. 

THE honorary doctorate of natural science 
has been conferred by the University of Frank- 
fort-on-Main on Professor Henry Fairfield Os- 
born, honorary life president of the American 
Museum of Natural History. 


Dr. BruNo GEBHARD, a director of the Ger- 
man Museum of Hygiene, Munich, was the 
guest of honor on August 24 at a luncheon 
attended by public health officials at the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Building, New York 
City. Dr. Gebhard is on his way to attend a 
meeting of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation at Pasadena, Calif., in September. 


Dr. THomas S. Baker, president of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, has returned after 
two months spent in Europe. 


Dr. Roscoe Pounp, dean of the Harvard Law 
School, has returned to the United States, after 
spending the summer abroad. 


THE Rev. Georce F. Smytue, who died on 
August 25, was formerly professor of Latin at 
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Kenyon College and up to the time of his death 
dean of Bexley Seminar of that institution. He 
was eighty-one years of age. 

WaLTER Scott Perry, for forty-one years the 
director of the School of Fine Arts at Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, died on August 23 at the age 
of seventy-nine years. 


Dr. Ira A. MacKay, dean of the faculty of 
arts and sciences of MeGill University and for- 
merly professor of law and philosophy at the 
University of Saskatchewan, died on August 20 
at the age of fifty-nine years. 

Epwin L. MILLER, assistant superintendent 
of the Detroit publie schools, died on August 21 
at the age of sixty-six years. He was founder 
and president of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

EMILE BourGEo!s, professor of history at the 
Sorbonne, died on August 25 at the age of sev- 
enty-seven years. In 1923 Professor Bourgeois 
was one of six French professors who gave a 
series of leetures on French civilization at the 
summer session of Columbia University. 

Tue University of California has received 
from the Carnegie Corporation the sum of 
$17,000 toward the support of a study of bu- 
reaucracy to be conducted by Dr. Robert A. 
Brady, associate professor of economies. 


Girts of more than $158,000 to the Chau- 
tauqua Institution have been announced by 
President Arthur E. Bestor. This support will 
assure the continuance of Chautauqua, which 
has condueted its program and summer schools 
under a receivership since December, 1933. 


A Fire broke out at Gordon Hall at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi on August 25. The west 
and center wings of the large boys’ dormitory 
were destroyed. The hall was unoccupied dur- 
ing summer while undergoing repairs and it is 
thought probable that the fire was started by 
an electrie wire. The damages were estimated 
at $50,000. 


A Unirep Press dispatch from Austria re- 
ports that many grade and high schools in the 
states of Styria and Carinthia may postpone 
the opening of fall sessions because the build- 
ings are in use as concentration camps. It is 
said that there are not enough jails to accom- 
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modate those held in detention, most of them as 
the result of the July revolt. 


THE Division of Publications of the National 
Edueation Association will found a journal in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
National Association of Journalism Advisers. 
It is the purpose of this project to help make 
school publications more effective mediums for 
school interpretation and to help editors and 
advisers keep in touch with events, movements 
and plans related to school life. This project 
will include the founding and development of 
the National Association of Student Editors, 
whose official organ will be known as “vitalized 
school journalism.” This organization is to be 
a medium for the dissemination of education 
ideals among the students of the nation and a 
clearinghouse of information and ideas relating 
to school life and journalism. It will keep 
editors and advisers in touch with current move- 
ments and events which should be interpreted to 
students and parents and encourage the study 
and publication of local school history. With 
the help and direction of the Division of Publi- 
cations, it will carry out various activities in 
creative school journalism and research for the 
benefit of members. 


A CWA survey of living costs at the State 
University of Wisconsin shows that students 
spend as little as $350 a year. The amount 
spent for the past year, reported by the students 
who lived the most economically, averaged 
$348.78 for the 252 days of the university term. 
This figure, according to the survey, represents 
the average minimum expense for a whole year 
of study, and was accomplished by students liv- 
ing together in small groups, and either cook- 
ing their own meals or dining regularly in the 
cost dining rooms of the state university. The 
average cost of attending the state university 
for a year ranged from the low average mini- 
mum to a high average of $447.70, the figures 
showed. The figures were obtained by inter- 
viewing more than 700 students of varying eco- 
nomie cireumstaneces and living in all types of 
student houses. It is the first time that actual 
expenses have been listed by the students them- 
selves and the results are lower than previous 
official estimates of the average cost of a year 
at the university. 
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ON a seale said to have never before been at- 


tempted, the residents of the mountain and 
river-bottom population of Arkansas will have 
an opportunity to obtain the rudiments of edu- 
cation. Preliminary plans for an adult eduea- 
tion program that will benefit a large number of 
the 96,918 illiterates have been announced by 
I. B. Matthews, director of vocational education 
for Arkansas. This winter 700 or 800 teachers, 


educated members of mountain communities and 


river settlements, will go to the remote moun- 
tain regions. Classes will be conducted in 
chutehes, homes and schoolhouses. Sinee the 


original program was initiated last winter as a 
phase of emergency relief work, it is estimated 
that the 
7.000. 


enrolment in adult classes was about 


A MIGRANT school has been under- 


taken under the auspices of New York State 
and the Federal srant, N. Y. 


ach year families from Buffalo spend the sum- 


nursery 
Government at 


mer harvesting berries, vegetables and other 
produce on farms along the south shore of Lake 
Erie. Heretofore the mothers have had to take 
their small children into the fields or leave them 
for care at the homes where the workers reside. 
The plan was started by New York State this 
summer to care for these children. Food is pro- 
funds. Katherine A. Walsh 
and Dorothy L. Hotaling, of the New York 
State Department of Education, are directors. 


vided by federal 


Reports compiled by Dr. Edgar L. Morphet, 
research director of the State Department of 
Edueation of Alabama, show sharp drops in 
school enrolment and in the amount of money 
spent annually for education. Publie schools 
made payments amounting to $21,495,577 in the 
peak year 1930-31, but in 1932-33 spent only 
$14,114,640. 


aid during the 1933-34 scholastie year, however, 


Because of the receipt of federal 


expenditures will be normal when figures are 
compiled after the fiscal year ends on October 
1. The white publie school enrolment dropped 
from 436,739 students in 1928-29 to 422,100 in 
1932-33. The average term in 
1930-31 was 153 days and in 1932-33 was 132 


white school 
days. 

Dr. M. D. Couirns, State Superintendent of 
Schools of Georgia, has announced a program, 
contingent on the appropriation of funds by 
the state legislature, allowing students to study 
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This pro 


for a greatly altered cur- 


whatever subjects they may prefer. 
gram, which calls 
riculum, will be followed from the elementary 
grades through the high schools and on into 
the colleges. It is designed to fit students for 
earning a living, regardless of the point in their 
formal education at which they leave school. 


A CORRESPONDENT from India to the London 
Times reports that, after many years of prepa- 
ration the executive of the Indian Publie Sehoo!} 
Society reported to its members that the neces 
sary funds and building plans were ready for 
the foundation early next year of the country’s 
first school to be modeled on all that is best in 
the English public-school tradition combined 
with Indian culture and environment. The plan 
has the full sympathy of the Government of 
India, some members of which sit on the so- 
ciety’s committee, and through their mediation 
the school will be able at a small cost to oceupy 
the former buildings and grounds of the Im- 
perial Forest College and Research Institute on 
the Chand Bagh estate at Dehra Dun. There 
will be accommodated between 100 and 150 boys 
whom it is hoped to enroll at the beginning. 
The society has about £150,000 for the exten 
sions required for the ultimate objective of 420) 
boys paying an annual fee of 1,000 to 1,200 
rupees [£75 to £90] each. A selection commit- 
tee in England will be asked to appoint a head 
master, and it is contemplated that six or seven 
house masters and a number of assistant mas- 
ters will be public-school men. 


THE enrolment of foreign students in Italian 
universities has increased from 487 in 1913-1914 
to 2,287 in 1932-1933. Of the latter 1,851 were 
enrolled in universities proper, and 436 in other 
institutions of higher education. Foreign stu- 
dents represent 4.5 per cent. of the total num- 
ber attending Italian universities. The major- 
ity of these students study medicine and surgery, 
Bologna University having the largest number, 
followed by Rome. 


THE annual report of the Children’s Fund ot 
the state of Michigan, reported by the Journa 
of the American Medical Association, shows that 
during the year ended April 30, 1934, a total of 
$452,395.11 was expended by the Children’s 
Fund of Michigan to earry on its work in emer- 
gency relief, child health, child guidance, re- 
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search and dependency. Because of the depres- 
sion some programs were eliminated and others 
were curtailed. The greatest expenditures con- 
tinued to be in the field of child health. During 

s fifth year of the fund’s existence, about 
280,000 children received some form of service. 
The feeding of malnourished children in the 
Detroit area was carried on as a supplemental 
nrogram to that of the social service committee 
of the Detroit school system. Eight dental 
clinies were maintained in school buildings, with 
an extraction elinie at Grace Hospital for se- 
rious cases and a tenth clinie at the Boys Club 
of Detroit. Thirty-six counties and two urban 
areas were served by the all-year dental pro- 
cram, and twenty additional counties received 
the benefit of the ten weeks summer program, 
which was given over entirely to corrective 
processes as heretofore. Eleven counties in the 
state were served by two traveling ophthalmol- 
ogists, who examined children’s eyes and pre- 
scribed glasses when necessary. The fund pur- 
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chases glasses when parents are not able to af- 
ford them. At the beginning of the year all 
grants for research not done directly in the 
fund’s laboratory were discontinued with the 
exception of the study of childhood tuberculosis 
earried on through the St. Vincent de Paul So- 
ciety by Dr. John A. Johnston, of Henry Ford 
Hospital. The fund did not reduce its appro- 
priation to the Michigan Children’s Aid Society, 
which is used in helping dependent children in 
the less prosperous sections of northern Michi- 
gan, where the population is seattered. The 
children taken care of under this grant are sup- 
ported wholly by the fund during the whole 
year. Green Pastures, summer camp for Negro 
children at Little Pleasant Lake, Jackson 
County, was also operated to its full capacity by 
the Urban League for Negroes. Grants ineluded 
one to a special committee of the Wayne 
County Medical Society that helps indigent per- 
sons receive medical treatment from practicing 
physicians, 


DISCUSSION 


THE FUTURE OF PHI BETA KAPPA 


THE eighteenth triennial council of Phi Beta 
Kappa is to meet at Cincinnati in September, 
and several proposals as to the future policy 
of the society have been made. One is that 
measures be taken to increase the endowment 


of the foundation by approximately $1,500,000, 
n addition to the present total of $267,587. 
Such a plan in times like these is a grandiose 
scheme. Many college presidents are telling 
their alumni that the day of large endowments 
has gone by and that the colleges must depend 
on the yearly gifts of many. But aside from 
this practical consideration, the question arises 
as to why Phi Beta Kappa should become 
another educational bureaucracy as it inevitably 
would with the resources afforded for publicity 
and propaganda by such a large endowment. 
Are there not at present enough bureaus at- 
tempting to lay down the law in educational 
matters? Should individual colleges be further 
standardized according to the ideas of a small 
body of men? The council meets but once in 
three years in a demoeratie capacity. 

One proposed use of this large endowment is 
to give fellowships to worthy scholars, but how 


these are to be bestowed has not been stated. 
Another proposal is that the initiation fees and 
keys of new members be presented to them 
without charge. Now as to fellowships, the 
society, unlike a ‘university, is not very well 
equipped for making wise choices. As for the 
free keys, things given away are not usually 
valued very highly. A third proposed use of 
the endowment is for a subsidy for The Ameri- 
can Scholar, a quarterly recently established by 
the society. According to statistics published 
only about 7 per cent. of the membership are 
subseribers. What great need does the publi- 
cation fill? Most of the articles are of a popu- 
lar and journalistic character written by pro- 
fessional writers whose names are familiar to 
readers of eurrent magazines and newspapers. 
What peculiar and original service, then, does 
the magazine give that it should be sponsored 
by Phi Beta Kappa? 

The fact is that giving power to a few per- 
sons would lead to bureaucracy and standardi- 
zation. One minor example is the uniform 
initiation ritual sent out from headquarters. 
One chapter used it and then went back to its 
own ritual adopted fifty years ago. Why not? 
The society goes back to the stirring days of 
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1776 and has always been democratic; it has 
always been an undergraduate society; honor- 
ary members of mature age have been elected 
from time to time, but these have constituted a 


very small minority. The proposals enumerated 





THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ON 
RELIGION IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

TWELVE years ago, under the leadership of 
Professor Charles Foster Kent, there came into 
existence an association of persons interested in 
the religious life of the students in our colleges 
and universities. This organization, now known 
as the National Council on Religion in Higher 
Edueation, is sponsored by a board on which 
such nationally known figures as Dean Herbert 
EK. Hawkes, Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick and 
Mr. Cleveland E. Dodge serve. From the be- 
ginning the basie concern of the council has 
been to improve the status of religion as a sub- 
ject in the college curriculum and to develop 
such attitudes as would make religion a recon- 
structive and stabilizing foree in meeting the 
stupendous tasks of modern life. A major 
function has been to locate gifted young men 
and women looking toward leadership, among 
undergraduates, in religion and kindred fields, 
to subsidize their graduate training in the best 
educational eenters at home and abroad, and to 
place them, when prepared, in situations where 
they can render the maximum service. To date 
145 fellows have been appointed. Now nearly 
100 are at work in nearly 100 institutions. 

The chief interest during the first years was to 
provide better equipped teachers of religion. 
But a natural development, if the whole of cam- 
pus life was to be affected, was to appoint fel- 
lows who were concerned with the spiritual 
values discoverable in all the activities of man. 
As the council has grown, it has therefore come 
to funetion through six closely coordinated 
groups: (1) History and Literature of Religion, 
(11) Philosophy, (III) The Process of Educa- 
tion, (IV) Ethies and Social Philosophy, (V) 
Psychology and (VI) Child Psychology and the 
Home. These groups regard themselves as dis- 
tinct and purposeful units in an integrated 
In addition to conducting separate semi- 


whole. 
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would change the society entirely. Why should 
Phi Beta Kappa sell its birthright for a mess 
of pottage? 

GEORGE MILTON JANzEs 


KENYON COLLEGE 





nars at the annual meetings of the council, some 
now hold special winter conferences to discuss 
the research projects of individual members. 
Thus, in February, the Psychology Group met at 
Columbia University—having for its theme “The 
Contributions of Psychology to the Determina 
tion of Educational Goals.” Four sessions were 
built around the following papers: “The Ap- 
proach to Purposive Psychology,” “The Situa- 
tion Approach,” “The Mental Hygiene Ap- 
proach” and “The Understanding (Spranger) 
Approach.” At about the same time the Process 
of Edueation Group held a conference at Drew 
University on “Experiments in the Reorganiza- 
tion of Content and Method in Higher Edu- 
cation in the Interest of Spiritual Values.” 
Changes taking place at Ursinus College, Drew 
University and Bucknell University were ex- 
amined and appraised. This conference was 
unique in the way students took active part. 
The single annual event in the life of the na- 
tional council that helps the fellows maintain a 
sense of corporate unity and purpose is a con- 
ference, spoken of as the Week of Work. There, 
as implied above, the six separate groups devote 
a series of morning seminars to their respective 
professional interests. The evening sessions, 
bringing all together, contribute the chief inte- 
grating factor of the Week of Work. Here the 
basie purpose of the council and its relation to 
the current affairs of society are kept to the 
At the 1933 week, held at Colgate- 


to 


fore. 
Rochester Divinity School from September 5 
11, Professor Eduard C. Lindeman, of the New 
York School of Social Work, led these sessions 
on the theme, “The Philosophy and Techniques 
of Social Change.” An expert in drawing out, 


directing and synthesizing the thinking of the 
conference, as well as in furnishing fresh data, 
he helped us examine the present assets and |ia- 
bilities in American life; to analyze the claims 
of communism, socialism, liberalism, fascism 
and education as instruments of social change: 
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point out the economic, political and intel- 
ioctual faetors in the present crisis in Western 
ture; and to discover a constructive outlet for 
e intellectual in the present crisis. 
One can readily understand the difficulty with 
ch a group of 150 intellectuals with such ex- 
tremely divergent religious, social and economic 
ilosophies is held intact. The tension has be- 
me greater under the stress of each succeeding 
year. A small minority, far to the left, has felt 
at the council has been sailing under false 
colors, and that instead of calling ourselves a 
“Council on Religion” we had better be known 
as a society for social education. At the Week 
Work last year a special committee was asked 
to study the attitudes of the fellows present and 
try to reach an intelligent consensus. Report- 
ng for the committee, Dr. Millar Burrows, of 
Yale Divinity School, said: 


As educators we share a common purpose to 
develop in students religious insights and a con- 
cern for the achievement of spiritual values. We 

‘ endeavoring to help students to face honestly 
nd constructively the problems of religious recon- 
struction in the modern world. In realizing these 

ligious objectives many find that they can work 
within the historie tradition, others that their study 

ads them to radical departure from traditional 
positions. The Fellowship includes members of the 
Jewish, Roman Catholic, and Protestant faiths. In 
our relationship as Fellows, we maintain the prin- 

ple of individual freedom of thought, and we find 
stimulus and challenge in our contrasting points of 
view, and an impulse toward new search for an 
adequate understanding of religion. 

We are concerned with the production of a eul- 
ture which will make possible vital spiritual growth. 
To achieve this end members of the group tend to 
move in varying degrees toward such reforms as 
socialization of the means of production; redistri- 
bution of wealth; social equality in race relations; 
repudiation of war as an instrument of national 
policy. Agreeing in a desire to arouse an earnest 
concern in our students for these matters we differ 
as to whether our educational responsibility in- 
volves: (1) an endeavor to influence students in the 
direction of these specific reforms; or (2) an at- 
tempt to cultivate in students a critical attitude 
and a sense of social responsibility, leaving them 
free to work out their own program. 


This report, with the discussion that grew out 
of it, was a step in the direction of clarifying 
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our purpose; but the counetl still felt the need 
of a special committee on purpose to take a 
year to make an unhurried survey of the total 
membership, and reach a more satisfactory basis 
upon which to proceed. This committee has re- 
cently put into the hands of the board members 
and the fellows a preliminary document that 
will form the basis of study at the 1934 Week 
of Work. This document, not now ready for 
publieation; sets forth a revised statement of 
purpose, suggests the desired characteristies and 
equipment of the individual fellows, and out- 
lines a challenging program in relation to the 
reconstruction of religion and the transforma- 
tion of society and education. In closing its 
report the committee on purpose ventured the 
faith that the quest of religion is the most uni- 
fying factor, and that we should, through find- 
ing unity in diversity, seek the transformation 
of modern life so that the highest spiritual 
growth is made possible for all. 

The coming Week of Work, to be held again 
at Colgate-Rochester Divinity School from Sep- 
tember 4 to 10, promises to be one of the most 
significant and erucial in the short life of the 
national council. It will be significant because 
of the dynamie form in which the program is 
conceived. The desire of the separate groups 
to relate their subject-matter to the momentous 
problems involved in change is evident from the 
themes which are, in order: I, “The History of 
Religion and Its Interpreters”; II, “The Place 
of Philosophy in American Culture”; II], “Ex- 
periments in Effeecting Desirable Changes in the 
Colleges”; IV, “Adjusting Social Science Teach- 
ing to the Demands of the Changing Social 
Order”; V, “The Contribution of Psychology to 
the Determination of Educational Goals,” and 
VI, “The Relation of the Family to a Changing 
Society.” The general sessions will consider 
“The Future of the Liberal Arts College and Its 
Ideal in American Society.” President William 
Mather Lewis, of Lafayette College, and Pro- 
fessor Sidney Hook, of the Department of Phi- 
losophy of New York University, are among 
those presenting papers. The Week of Work 
will be crucial in that we shall find out whether 
there is a purpose and a future program suffi- 
ciently unifying and inclusive to hold us to- 
gether. 

Witiarp E. UpHavs 
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REPORTS 


ACCREDITED LIBRARY SCHOOLS 

THe Board of Education for Librarianship, 
by virtue of its charter, is authorized to accredit 
and classify library schools. In accordance with 
the minimum requirements for library schools 
adopted by the council of the American Library 
Association, a library school must give in a 
single academic year at least one coordinated 
professional curriculum credited as a full year 
of study. 

The American Library Association conduets 
no course in library science nor is it responsible 
for the instruction offered by any institution. 

Each of the aceredited library schools, with 
the exception of those indicated in (1) below 
as training school librarians only, offers a gen- 
eral basal course in library science. Some of 
them, particularly those which offer advanced 
curricula, also give opportunity for specializa- 
tion in certain fields of library science, as noted 
in (3). 

The prospective student is urged to examine 
carefully the catalogues of the library schools 
to determine the curriculum best suited to his 
own needs and to consider the location of the 
school in relation to the fields of library service 
which may have a particular appeal for him. 
He is advised also to consult the director of the 
library school in regard to details of the eur- 
riculum, specialization, transfer of credits, op- 
portunities for positions and similar informa- 
tion. 

Summer courses in library science, with the 
exception of cumulative courses given as the 
equivalent of, or credited toward the comple- 
tion of, the full professional curriculum, ean 
not be considered the equivalent of a library 
school curriculum. Such cumulative sessions 
are noted under (9). No library school eredits 
correspondence courses toward completion of a 
professional curriculum. 

The accredited library schools are listed be- 
low geographically, then alphabetically aeccord- 
ing to the form of name in common usage as 
indieated by capital letters. The date of estab 
lishment and the classification under the mini- 
mum requirements for library schools follow the 
name. Accredited curricula only, given in the 
regular term or summer session, are listed. In- 
formation supplied by the schools is given in 


the following order: 


(1) Curricula in the regular year, with degree or 
certificate awarded. 

(2) Minimum entrance requirements. 

(3) Specialization in types of library service. 

(4) Fees, including tuition, registration, matricy 
lation, ete. (Minimum and maximum fig 
ures refer respectively to residents and 
non-residents of the state.) 

(5) Estimated cost of trips and field work. 

(6) Estimated cost of text-books and supplies. 

(7) Estimated cost of board and room per year. 

(8) Scholarships or loan funds. 

(9) Summer courses credited toward completion 
of professional curricula. 


EASTERN STATES 


Simmons College School of Library Science, Bos- 
ton, Mass. (1902) Type II and Type IIT. (1) (a 
General (b) Library work with children. B.S. 
(2) (a) and (b) Three academic years, including 
knowledge of typewriting, German and French; or 
college graduation, including French and German 
(3) See (1) (b) above; also elective courses in 
school library work (4) $255 (5) $12-55 (6) $40 
(7) $350-525 (8) Scholarships and loan funds 
available to undergraduates only. 

New Jersey College for Women Library School, 
New Brunswick, N. J. (1927) Type III. (1) Gen- 
eral. B.A. or B.S. (2) Three college years (4) 
$175-275 (5) $50 (6) $40 (7) $450-525 (8) Schol- 
arships and loan funds. 

New York State College for Teachers Depart- 
ment of Librarianship, Albany, N. Y. (1926) Type 
III. (1) and (3) School library work. B.S. in 
L.S. (2) Two college years (4) $200; $10 for resi- 
dents of N. Y. State preparing for state positions 
(5) $70 (6) $30 (7) $320-525 (8) Scholarship 
and loan funds (9) Same as (1), admitting only 
those in, or under appointment to, high school 
library positions in N. Y. State. 

Pratt Institute School of Library Science, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (1890) Type III. (1) General. Certifi- 
eate (2) High school graduation, two modern 
languages, plus library experience and examina- 
tion, or college graduation (4) $200 (5) $50-65 
(6) $30-35 (7) $400-500 (8) Scholarships and 
loan fund. 

Columbia University School of Library Service, 
(1887) Type I. (1) (a) First year, General. 
B.S. (b) Second year, Advanced study. M.S. 
(2) (a) College graduation (b) College gradu- 
ation, one year of accredited library school study 
and one year of library experience (3) Speciali- 
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vation in various fields of library service (4) 
$340 (5) $25 (6) $40 (7) $540-630 (8) Scholar- 
ships and loan fund (9) Same as (a) in minimum 
¢ four summer sessions; also courses credited 
toward (b). 

Syracuse University School of Library Science 
1908) Type III (Tentative). (1) and (3) Gen- 
eral, with specialization in library work with adults 
and with young people. B.S. (2) College gradua- 
tion (4) $352 (5) $15-50 (6) $15-20 (7) $350- 
535 (8) Scholarships and loan funds (9) Same as 
1) in 4-6 summer sessions. 

Drexel Institute School of Library Science, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (1892) Type II. (1) General. B.S. 
n LS. (2) College graduation (4) $255 (5) $50 
6) $40 (7) $430-490 (8) Scholarship, covering 
tuition fees; loan fund. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Carnegie Li- 
brary School, Pittsburgh, Pa. (1901) Type III 
Tentative). (1) and (3) (a) General (b) Work 
with children (c) Senior high school library work. 
B.S. in L.S. (2) College graduation (4) $310 (5) 
and (6) $40 (7) $325-400 (8) Scholarship and 
loan fund, 

MIDDLE WESTERN STATES 

University of Chicago Graduate Library School 
1928) Type I. -(1) and (3) Advanced study and 
research in variotis fields of library science. M.A. 
and Ph.D. (2) Bachelor’s degree from an ac- 
credited college, a year of library school training 
and a year of library experience (4) $100 per 
quarter (7) $147-380 per quarter (8) Four fel- 
lowships of $1,000 each and a few research assist- 
antships and half-tuition scholarships; loan fund 
(9) Same as (1). 

University of Illinois Library School (1893) 
Type I. (1) (a) First year, General. B.S. in 
L.S. (b) Seeond year, Advanced study. M.A. or 
M.S. (2) (a) College graduation, preferably with 
A.B. degree (b) College graduation, one year of 
library science with at least a B average, library 
experience, and fitness for advanced professional 
study (3) Specialization in various fields of library 
service (4) $90-145 (5) First year, $30 (6) First 
year, $20; Second year, $15 (7) $400 (8) One 
$300 scholarship and small loan fund for second 
year students only (9) First semester only of (a) 
in two consecutive summer sessions; also courses 
credited toward (b). 

Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia 
(1928) Type III. (1) and (3) School library 
work, B.S. in Education plus library certificate 
(2) Three college years (4) $54-84; (6) $25-30 
(7) $125-225 (8) Loan funds. 

University of Michigan Department of Library 
Science (1926) Type I. (1) (a) First year, Gen- 
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eral. B.A. in L.S. (b) Second year, Advanced 
study. M.A. in L.S. (2) (a) A bachelor’s degree 
from an approved college and a reading knowledge 
of French and German (b) Same as (a), plus one 
year accredited library school study (3) Specializa- 
tion in various fields of library service (4) $113- 
153 (5) $5-15 (6) $35 (7) $450 (8) Loan fund 
(9) First semester only of (a) in two summer 
sessions; also courses credited toward (b). 

College of St. Catherine Library School, St. Paul, 
Minn. (1929) Type III (Tentative). (1) and (3) 
General, with emphasis on college, school and chil- 
dren’s library work. B.S. in LS. (2) College 
graduation (4) $215 (5) $15 (6) $40 (7) $450- 
700 (8) Scholarships. 

Western Reserve University School of Library 
Science (1904) Type II. (1) and (3) (a) General 
(b) Library service for children (c) High school 
library service. B.S. in L.S. (d) Second year ad- 
vanced training in library service for children. 
M.S. (2) (a)-(e) College graduation (d) College 
graduation and one year of library science (4) 
$325 (6) $25 (7) $350-450 (8) Scholarships and 
loan fund (9) (a)-—(c) only, in five consecutive 
summer sessions. 

University of Oklahoma School of Library 
Science (1929) Type III. (1) General. B.A. in 
L.S. (2) Three college years (4) $13-63 (5) and 
(6) $50 (7) $300 (8) Loan fund (9) First semes- 
ter’s work only, in two consecutive summer ses- 
sions. 

University of Wisconsin Library School (1906) 
Type III. (1) General. Diploma. Under certain 
conditions, curriculum is also accredited by the 
College of Letters and Science toward a bachelor’s 
degree (2) Junior standing and examination (4) 
$69-119 (5) $15 (6) $40 (7) $270-375 (8) Loan 
fund. 

SOUTHERN STATES 

Emory University Library School (formerly 
Library School, Carnegie Library of Atlanta, 
Georgia) (1905) Type II. (1) General. B.A. in 
L.S. (2) College graduation (4) $160 (6) $40 (7) 
$400 (8) Loan funds. 

Louisiana State University of Library Science 
(1931) Type II. (1) and (3) (a) General, with 
elective courses in library work with children, 
county libraries and college and university libra- 
ries (b) School iibrary work. B.S. in L.S. (2) 
College graduation (4) $90 (5) $55 (6) $25 (7) 
$245-420 (8) $2,000 scholarship and fellowship 
fund; loan fund (9) Same as (1) (a) and (b). 

University of North Carolina School of Library 
Science (1931) Type II and Type III (Tenta- 
tive). (1) and (3) General, with elective pro- 
grams in public, school and college library work. 
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A.B. and L.S. or a certificate (2) College gradua- 
tion, or senior standing in Univ. of N. C. (4) 
$163-263 (5) $35 (6) $16 (7) $283-328 (8) 


Scholarships and loan fund (9) Selected courses. 


George Peabody College for Teachers Library 


School, Nashville, Tenn. (1928) Type III (Tenta- 
tive (1) and (3) School library work. B.S. in 
L.S. (2) College graduation, 36 quarter hours in 


one liberal arts field, 18 quarter hours in modern 
language, 16 quarter hours in education and psy- 
(4) $225 (5) and (6) $30 (7) $210 mini- 


chology dat es 


mum (8) Scholarships and loan fund (9) Same 


as (1). 
Hampton Institute Library School (Negro), Vir- 
ginia (1925) Type III (Tentative). (1) General. 


B.S. (2) Four college years (4) $175 (5) $20 (6) 


$30 (7) $180 (8 


Scholarships. 





WESTERN STATES 


University of California School of Librarianship 
(1919) Type I. (1) (a) First year, General. Cer- 
tificate (b) Second year, Advanced study. M.A. 


College graduation (b) College gradua- 


(2) (a) 
tion and one year library science with at least a 
B average, and library experience (3) Specializa- 
tion in various fields of library service (4) $50- 
and (6) $50 (7) $350 (8) Loan fund. 

University of Denver School of Librarianship 


(1931) Type II A.B. 


200 (5) 


(1) General. 


Tentative). 


SCHOLASTIC RANKING OF RELIGIOUS 
GROUPS 

A RECENT study by Fry’ shows that certain 

religious the United States 

contribute disproportionately to the number of 

There are, 


denominations in 


individuals who attain eminence. 
for example, thirty-two times as many Uni- 
tarians and six times as many Episcopalians 
represented in the 1930-31 edition of “Who’s 
Who in America” as the numerical strength of 
these groups would lead one to expect. Simi- 
larly, certain other denominations fall behind 
their expectancy of representation in “Who’s 
Who.” Table I shows the relationship between 
representation and total membership for each 
denomination having one hundred or more rep- 


resentatives in “Who’s Who.” 


1C. Luther Fry, ‘‘The Religious Affiliations of 
American Leaders,’’ The Scientific Monthly, p. 
241, March, 1933. 
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or B.S. to four year students, B.S. in LS. to col- 
lege graduates (2) Three college years (4) $244~ 
262 (6) $17 (7) $225-450 (8) Loan funds. 

University of Washington Department of Libra- 
rianship (1911) Type III (Tentative). (1) and 
(3) (a) General. B.A. in Librarianship (b) See 
ond year advanced course in library work with 
children. Certificate (2) (a) Graduate standing 
with B average; 20 college credits each in French 
and German; (b) graduation from an accredited 
library school (4) $68-188 (5) $50 (6) $10 (7) 
$400 (8) Loan fund. 

CANADA 

University Library School, Montreal, 
(1927) Type II. (1) General. B.L.S. (2) Col 
lege graduation (4) $150 (5) $75 (6) $35 (7) 
$480-500 (8) Scholarship. 


McGill 


HALF-YEAR CURRICULUM IN SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Work! 
The University of Tennessee Department of 
Library Science, Knoxville, Tenn. (1928) was 


accredited under the former Minimum Standards 
for a Curriculum in School Library Work (Bulle- 
tin of the A. L. A., Vol. 20, pp. 444-52), as a 16 
semester hour curriculum in school library work 
with credit toward B.A. or B.S. (2) Two college 
years (4) $61-142 (5) and (6) $25 (7) $500 (8 


r 


Scholarships and loan funds (9) Same as (1 









TABLE I 





DENOMINATIONAL REPRESENTATION IN ‘‘WHO’S 
WHO’’ IN PROPORTION TO GENERAL CHURCH 








MEMBERSHIP 
Unitarian 32.50 
Reformed 6.52 
Universalist 6.43 
Episcopalian 6.07 
Congregationalist 4.96 
Quaker ..... 4.40 
Presbyterian 3.11 
Christian Scientist .......cccccccco. 1.27 
NE cs eh eee .89 
Baptist ee eee ee .70 
Disciples of Christ 61 
Lutheran . wisccadoaag ss ay 
Boman Catholic o.cccccccccossscsssccsscsssee as 








The present study was undertaken to investi- 
gate the possibility that the members of the 


1 Standards for less than a full year of profes- 
sional instruction are under revision. 
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eight denominations most strongly represented 
in the student body of the University of Mis- 
souri, considered as groups, might exhibit vary- 
ing eapacities for scholastic achievement. The 
degree of “scholastic achievement” of each de- 
nominational group will be indicated by the 
average scholastic index of the group, based on 
vrades received by individual members. Certain 
other relevant characteristics of the groups will 
be shown for purposes of comparison. 

The names of the individual students studied 
were obtained by random sampling of the rec- 
ords in the office of the registrar. Only two 
qualifieations for inelusion in the samples were 
imposed—(1) the individuals must have been 
recent high-school graduates and (2) they must 
have entered the university direct from high 
school. Information concerning religious affilia- 
tion or preference was obtained from the per- 
sonal information forms filled in by each stu- 
dent at matriculation. In order that all indi- 
viduals studied might have had sufficient time to 
complete a regular four-year course, with nor- 
mal progress, no student entering after the first 
semester of the year 1929-30 was included. All 
samples were obtained from matriculants of the 
period 1925-29. 

The scholastic index of each student was de- 
termined by the following conventional for- 
mula, adapted to the grading system in use in 
this institution: Seholastie Index = 

4E+3S+2M+I 

E+S+M+I+F 
where E, S, M, I and F designate the number 
of semester hours of excellent, superior, me- 
dium, inferior and failure grades, respectively. 
The index of each denominational group was 
obtained by applying the formula to the totals 
for the individual members comprising the 





100, 


group. Each group was tested for stability by 
adding suecessive groups of ten individuals and 
the cumulative scholastic index 
after each such addition. After relative stabil- 
ity, indieated by successive fluctuations of less 
ian a whole point, was obtained, the group was 
considered ready for analysis. 


Table II shows the mean scholastic index, 


determining 


r 

l 
4) 
ul 


2 These statements of affiliation or preference 
are probably entirely ingenuous, reflecting merely 
the influence of family training. The study might 
well be designated as a study of the scholastic 
achievements of sons and daughters of members 
of certain sects. 
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probable error of the mean and the coefficient 
of variability for each group.® 


TABLE II 


RANKING ON BASIS OF SCHOLARSHIP 


Group Mean SI PEm CV 
Jewish 198.24 4.07 36.23 
Methodist 192.30 3.96 36.24 
Episcopalian . 186.43 3.85 35.26 
Entire group . 182.36 1.36 38.10 
Christian Scientist 182.14 4.40 35.46 
Disciples of Christ 180.31 4.07 40.09 
No preference 179.75 4.09 40.09 
Presbyterian 174.32 3.95 38.68 
Roman Catholic 173.62 3.98 37.75 
Baptist 172.64 38.78 


3.81 





The probable error in each case indicates the 
range within which the true mean might reason- 
ably be expected to lie if the total population 
sampled were included in the study. 

The coefficients of variability indicate the rel- 
ative homogeneity of the various groups in 
terms of the dispersion of the individual aver- 
ages around the central point of balance. It 
will be noted that the Episcopalians are the 
most homogeneous group, and the Disciples and 
those indicating no denominational preference 
the most heterogeneous. 

In this connection, it should be remarked that 
the distributions of the individual indices com- 
prising the groups of Baptists, Episcopalians 
and Methodists show positive skewne&s, the first 
two to a marked degree, indicating that the 
mean scholastic index is drawn upward from 
the point of greatest concentration of individual 
indices by the presence of a comparatively large 
number of high-ranking individuals. The other 
groups show negative skewness, indicating the 
marked influence of low-ranking individuals on 
the group average. 

A comparison of the ranking order based on 
average scholarship indices with that determined 
by Fry, based on representation in “Who’s 
Who,” discloses a number of discrepancies. 
Table III, which includes the seven denomina- 
tions common to both lists, shows these differ- 
ences. 

3 For purposes of comparison, a sample of those 


students who claimed no church membership or 
preference was included. 
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TABLE III 


COMPARATIVE RANKING ORDER 


On basis of represen 
tation in ‘*Who’s 
Who’’ (selected ) 


On basis of average 
scholarship 


(1) Episcopalian (1) Methodist 
(2) Presbyterian (2) Episcopalian 

(3) Christian Scientist (3) Christian Scientist 
) Methodist 
) Baptist (5) Presbyterian 


(4) Disciples of Christ 


(6) Disciples of Christ (6) Roman Catholic 


(7) Roman Catholie (7) Baptist 


The Christian Scientists are the only group 
occupying the same position in both seales. The 
Methodists are in fourth position in Fry’s seale, 
and in first position in average scholarship. The 
Presbyterians, second in Fry’s seale, are only 
fifth in scholarship. The Disciples are two 
places higher in scholarship than in representa- 
tion in “Who’s Who.” The other denomina- 
tions show shifts of less significance. 

The greatest discrepancy occurs in the case of 
the Jews. Table I leaves the Jews entirely out 
of account, while Table II shows them leading 
all denominations in scholarship. Fry was un- 
able to include them in his study for two rea- 
sons: (1) few adherents of the Jewish religion 
are found in “Who’s Who” and (2) it is im- 


possible to obtain accurately comparative data 


TABLE IV 


Low RANKING STUDENTS AND GRADUATES 


Dropped for Bachelor’s 


deficiency degrees 

Group o & ® & o =) 

aa 

Sim ck. See 
Jewish 142 27 19.01 42 29.58 
Methodist 141 33 23.40 66 46.80 
Episcopalian 13: 33 24.81 30 22.56 
Christian Scientist 98 28 28.57 22 22.45 
Disciples of Christ 143 35 24.48 46 32.17 
No preference 141 4 631.3) 44 31.21 
Presbyterian 33 3i 283 47 35.34 
Roman Catholic 33 39 31.71 42 34.15 
Baptist 140 36 25.72 47 33.57 
Total 1,194 306 25.63 386 32.33 
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on the total number of individuals embracing 
the Jewish faith. 

Table IV presents further evidence concern- 
ing the scholastic characteristies of the groups. 

The Jewish group shows the smallest percent- 
age of fatalities by way of the elimination rules,‘ 
with the Presbyterians next in order. The Cath- 
olies suffer the greatest depletion of ranks from 
this cause. . 

In tenacity, as indicated by the percentage 
who continue in the university and are gradu- 
ated, the Methodists are easily in the lead. The 
Christian Scientists and Episcopalians show the 
smallest proportion of students who obtain de- 
grees. 

CONCLUSIONS 

On the basis of scholastic achievement, the 
groups studied fall in a definite order, with the 
Jews, Methodists and Episcopalians above the 
average of the entire group, and the Christian 
Scientists, Disciples, those who claim no ehurch 
membership, Presbyterians, Catholies and Bap- 
tists below the average. The difference between 
any two adjacent denominational groups is 
slight, but the difference between those at the ex- 
tremes of the scale, the Jews and the Baptists, 
amounts to twenty-five points, or one fourth of 
a grade interval, and may be regarded as sig 
nificant. 

Slight agreement between the two ranking 
scales was found. As noted above, only the 
Christian Scientists oceupy a position in the 
scholastic scale corresponding to their position 
in the seale based on representation in “Who’s 
Who.” The Jews, Methodists, Disciples and 
Catholies are found higher in the scholastic 
scale than in the other, while the Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians and Baptists are lower. 

H. S. RuMMELL 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 

4In the University of Missouri, as in most col 
leges and universities, students who fall below a 


certain standard of scholarship are dropped from 
the rolls. 
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LATANE, JoHN H. A History of American Foreign 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, 1891-1919, Frank Pierrepont Graves, 1920-1924, 
and William McAndrew, 1924— 


COMMENTS ON THINGS EDUCATIONAL 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


BLAME FOR TOO MANY TEACHERS 
fur New York City Board of Edueation 
examiners report that the outlook for prospec- 
teachers is very dark. Students are advised 
ck other employment. Applicants now on 
eligible list, says the report, have waited so 
r and are presumably so rusty that new ex- 
nation should be required before they are 
ippointed. A sad note in the report is the ob- 
vation that these certified intending teachers 
. hitter against the school authorities. Resort 
influence and “pull,” with no result, has only 
Their attitude 
iwation, toward society, toward life itself is 


itensified resentment. toward 
questionably antagonistic, says the report. 
are embittered toward those in authority. 

[hey have become indifferent to what the pub- 

‘is used to expect of teachers in the way of 

‘ent and restrained behavior in public. Many 

ve embraced a radical social and _ political 

philosophy. 

This report of the examiners refers to what 
newspapers have reported of unemployed 
hers from time to time erowding the hall at 

meetings of the board of education and giving 
nt to anger in ways not approved in books of 
tiquette. You have only to imagine yourself 
their situation to understand the difficulty of 
keeping to good manners. A certificate-holder 
feels like a person who legitimately holds a 
steamer ticket but who sees the vessel setting 
off at each new term erowded full. The propo- 
tion to eaneel certificates and to require new 
examinations will naturally be fought by the 
ket holders. They have an association of 
nassigned teachers and have, before now, de- 
When William Max- 


well was superintendent he proposed that there 


ited similar proposals. 


should be a continuing list of eligible teachers 
Ap- 
ants, whether new or old, were to be listed 
order of standing. 


ilded to by each subsequent examination. 


This was to insure the 
schools the presumably best-prepared whenever 
appointments were made. If your chances were 


Y 


periled by your low rating you could enter 


289 
each new examination with intent to get a 
higher mark. The legislature saw the appli- 


cants’ side of the case and passed a law for- 
bidding the merging of eligible lists. All on 
schedule one must be taken care of before any 
on list two are considered. In the appointment 
of teachers and superintendents, or in their dis- 
charge for incompetence, American boards of 
education have been notoriously more accom- 
modating to individuals than careful of the 
efficiency of educational service. Persons, not 
performance, has been the rule in all the school 
systems I have known. 

The distress of the New York unemployed 
teachers is, of course—and more’s the pity 
typical of unappointed applicants in all the 
states. It is made no less unbearable for them 
by the fact that they have been given their tui- 
tion free and were never, as West-Pointers are, 
given assurance of positions if they fulfilled 
When 


fifty-four years ago, every one of us knew that 


requirements. I was in normal school, 
getting places would be a gamble and that there 
But the 
girls into matrimony and boys into 


were more graduates than vacancies. 
flight of 
business made vacancies, even in Michigan, 
frequent, while any one who would go west of 
the Mississippi was sure of a place. 

Ten years ago there were enough warnings 
to warrant the reduction of training-school out- 
put. Naturally the teachers colleges resisted 
the reduction of enrolment and of their facul- 
ties. Overproduction of teachers, lawyers, en- 


gineers, physicians, apparently of trained 
people for anything except straitened living, is 
The 500 


observers quoted by Walter Pitkin’ agree that 


evident, whatever field is surveyed. 


acting, journalism, librarianship, the ministry, 
professional music, law, medicine, dentistry, 
nursing, illustrating, painting, design, architec- 
ture, decorating, aviation, bond-selling, insur- 
ance, stenography and other occupations which 
he names, have more than enough unemployed 


1‘*New Careers for Youth.’’ Simon and Schus- 


ter, New York. 1934. 
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all vacancies that will 
That is no 
solace to a who teach and 
can’t. What can you say to these people? 
Shall you say that the education that has been 
given them is full of valuable knowledge and 
skills that are applicable in every field? Shall 
that no one of their teachers ever as- 
employment ? 


workers to fill 


years to 


efficient 


for several come. 


occur 


person wants to 


you say 


sured them they would have 
Shall you advise them to consider teaching only 
one of the many diminished opportunities left 
and that they should join the procession of 
daily trampers from office to office, from shop 
to shop, asking for jobs? What else can you 
say? Pitkin’s advice is to examine the employ- 
ments which he lists as the most promising, to 
apply for them, and to accept the hard fact 
that America as a whole must accept a lower 
standard of living than it is aceustomed to. 
We who are teaching or who have taught have 
been accepting it for ourselves for three or four 
years already. 


FEAR OF RADICAL THINKING 

THERE are not a few sober thinkers who are 
saying too many people have become oversat- 
urated with education. Many years ago I re- 
member Mrs. Julia Ward Howe saying that her 
husband, Samuel Howe, who had fought on the 
side of the Ypsilanti brothers to free Greece 
from Turkish rule, found the Greeks so highly 
educated that they all felt they had to be gen- 
erals. Higher education had made them unwill- 
ing to perform the humbler work their country 
But I fail to see how there can 
be an overproduction of education. Yet it is 
plain enough that the offering which Mr. 
Flexner and Mr. Nock and the professors of my 
college days deemed the only proper education 
has failed to succor us in this hour. Not a thing 
taught me in high sehool or college is of any 
help in this time of trouble. Neither knowledge 
or trained brain is mine to show how this rich 
country with invention and natural wealth 
enough to do it shall afford comfort and happi- 
ness to every inhabitant who is willing to work. 
If your edueation has given you the means of 
showing the solution why are you so infernally 


needed most. 


secretive about it? 

The appalling fact is that the opportunity 
of getting food, clothing, warmth and shelter is 
approaching the danger point for millions of 
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honest and industrious people. Everybody 
knows that the fundamental purpose of prepar- 
ing food is to eat it; of making cloth is to wear 
it; of procuring fuel is to burn it; of building 
a house is to get into it. Everybody knows that 
all these processes have been bedevilled by the 
purpose of making money out of them. As far 
as you and I as individuals are concerned our 
education has been at fault in not teaching us 
how to grow food, weave cloth, mine coal and 
build a house. This nonsense is implicit in the 
back-to-the-land fantasy and doesn’t help the 
unemployed teachers at all. The sort of teach- 
ing you are likely to see is that a state, a nation, 
founded on a promotion of general welfare can 
and should as a government by all the people 
provide that the fundamental operation of pro- 
viding food, clothing, warmth and shelter shall 
be divorced from profit and be conducted solely 
for the general welfare, as are light-houses, 
highways, parks and schools. This is a radical 
philosophy. 

The New York examiners report that many 
unemployed have embraced radical social and 
political philosophies. When associations of 
ministers are pledging themselves “to support 
a planned economy, a control of industry and a 
broader distribution of wealth,” is that not em- 
radical social and political philoso- 
phies? And who is it that would blame unem- 
ployed teachers from doing the same? Are 
those who are most sympathetie with the unem- 
ployed, are those who are working to keep them, 
afraid of radical social and political philoso- 
phies? Not yet? So far, the dread of radical 
philosophies has rested chiefly in managers of 
educational institutions supported largely by 
contributions of the gentlemen who are respon- 
sible for exclusion of general welfare from 
operations of government. So far the influence 
of public-school boards as studied by Claude 
Arnett? in the replies is in a majority of cases 
opposed to any teaching that proposes 4 
planned economy, a control of industry and a 
broader distribution of wealth. But teachers, 
in their National Education Association, are 
proposing to teach that “we need a new social 
order and a new social interpretation.” 


bracing 


2‘“Social Beliefs and Attitudes of Americal 
School-Board Members.’’ Emporia, Kansas, (2 
zette Press. 1932. 
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AN OGBURN HOROSCOPE 

We came away from the University of Chi- 
eago’s Conference of Administrative Officers of 
Publie and Private Schools with the feeling that 
reliable lights had been set in the murk of the 
path ahead. 

Professor Ogburn, whose own brand of hu- 
mor throws bright flashes on the most solid of 
social statistics, said the present atmosphere has 
so inspired him that in his university courses 
he tries to avoid all past and present tenses in 
he use of his verbs. 

Naturally Dr. Ogburn’s estimate of the finan- 
cial future in education made us all prick up 
our ears. His appraisal of income trends, 
based on a less rapid increase of population 


+ 


and on inereasing invention is that wealth and 
income will be greater during the next twenty- 
five years. Whether this will mean more money 
for schools who ean say? There will be fewer 
pupils in the elementary grades, more in the 
third than in the second, more in the second 
than in the first. The expansion of high 
schools, taking in as high as 90 per cent. of 
those of secondary school age, the consequent 
erowth of college enrolment, are going to re- 
quire a large amount of money so that adjust- 
ment of individual teachers’ salaries upwards is 
doubtful. Competition for the tax-payer’s dol- 
lar will be more keen. There is not much doubt 
that our people will demand social insurance. 
This will take fourteen or fifteen per cent. of 
our total wage-earning bill, if European figures 
are a guide. Most of this will be paid by tax- 
payers. This will leave less for schools. 

This speaker wondered how the tremendous 
multiplication of knowledge of facts and prin- 
ciples is going to be eovered by education. 
Will it be by specialization or by increasing the 
years spent in school? 

Another change is seen in the fact that mar- 
riage is inereasing and people are wedding 
earlier. This ealls for more edueational pro- 
vision for adults. 

Adult education suffers, now, from the com- 
petition recreation offers. Increased leisure 
brought by shorter hours of labor may surfeit 
the population with amusements and boredom 
and turn folks to the greater satisfaction of 
education. 

THE EDWARDS FORECAST 

My young friend, Newton Edwards, is, like 

Professor Ogburn, southern born. His part in 
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this Chizago conference was to estimate future 
implieations of present trends. He, too, con- 
sidered the effect of changing proportions of 
adult and infant population. In 1850 there 
were 1,120 adults for each 1,000 children; in 
1930 there were 2,013 adults. If at the present 
time we had that 1850 ratio we would not have 
merely 33,000,000 children to educate; we 
would have 63,000,000. This reduction of the 
proportion of children is going on. The tax on 
each adult if education costs per child remain 
constant will decrease. Productive labor is 
being taken from the shoulders of youth. We 
have the paradox that the decline in child popu- 
lation inereases high-school and college enrol- 
ment. Those who are clamoring for a redue- 
tion of education in the higher grades should be 
urging the begetting of more children. 

Professor Edwards’s charts on child distribu- 
tion were conclusive in support of state and 
federal aid to schools. The number of children 
born in the large cities lacks 20 per cent. of 
being sufficient to maintain a stationary popu- 
lation. In the town the deficit is 7 per cent. 
In the non-farming villages there is a surplus 
birth of 30 per cent.; on the farms the surplus 
is 50 per cent. No other nation has a mobility 
of population equal to ours. Born and raised 
in one community more of our people live else- 
where than is the case with any other country. 
As the whole argument for tax-supported edu- 
cation rests on the safety and welfare of the 
community, unless state and federal govern- 
ment more equitably distribute school moneys 
the danger of poor communities dumping their 
ill-edueated population on other localities will 
become a serious menace. Moreover, this mo- 
bility requires a type of education preparing a 
youth for meeting different conditions than 
those of the place in which he spends his school 
days. 

Professor Edwards’s statistical demonstration 
that the education of the future must be much 
more definitely adjustable was impressive. Life 
is demanding a higher degree of intelligent 
skill. The day when muscle and common sense 
insured suecess has passed. Twenty-five per 
cent. of our workers are on jobs that did not 
exist ten years ago. This calls for vocational 
training emphasizing ability to tackle new prob- 
lems instead of the present narrow, technical 
type of training. 

Society is going collectivist. The burden of 


1 ea 
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training for social welfare and service will pro- 
foundly change the type of rollicking good-time 
selfishness common in high sehools. It demands 


honest-to-goodness attention to the publie weal. 


THE SCHOLASTIC WALL 
Pavt VoeLKER, Michigan’s new state super- 
intendent of schools, tells the Detroit Rotarians 
we are doing wrong by trying to smear scholar- 
ship and science on all the high-school boys and 


Neither God nor the founders of the re- 


girls. 

public intended this. The high schools are 
bound by college entrance requirements. Less 
than two per cent. reach the college goal. Of 


these, one per cent. achieve high scholarship. 
Our teachers call a boy “dumb-bell” when he 
fails 
Lindbergh 


mathematies language. Charles 
was kicked out of Wisconsin Uni- 


But 


in or 


versity because he couldn’t learn biology. 


MONTHLY SURVEY OF 


Generation Should Know. 
is a startling title for biog- 


History This 
“Robber Barons” 
You expect 
heated 


raphies of “successful” Americans. 


exaggerated stories of evil-doers and 
reproaches from a mind frenzied by a sense of 
Mr. Josephson goes quite a different 
His talent is for biography. He has 


He is strong 


injustice, 
road. 
done lives of Rousseau and Zola. 
in presenting a phase or movement or obsession 
of an epoch while making a story of people. 
The present volume® is an account of exploita- 
tion of American resources, material and hu- 
man, from 1861 to 1901, forty years of fooling 
most of the people most of the time and of mak- 
ing the intended equality, life, liberty, happi- 
ness, perfect union, domestic tranquility, com- 
mon defense, justice and general welfare a 
vanishing dream. The chief actors in this trag- 
edy, Vanderbilt, Cooke, Gould, Fisk, Hunting- 


ton, Stanford, Carnegie, Frick, Rockefeller, 
Hill, Harriman and Morgan, play here their 
picturesque parts again until the economic 


revolution is consummated and the stage holds 
a unified industrial society in the grip of a mas- 
terful hierarchy. A tribe of financial giants 
grew up, fought one another and learned the 
They eap- 
tured the industrial pass through which the 

8 Mathew Josephson, ‘‘The Robber 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York. 
pp. $3.00. 


more remunerative value of union. 


Barons. ’’ 
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after he spanned an ocean and came back the 
hero ef the hour the president of Wisconsiy 
called him back and handed him a college de. 


gree. Our schools measure only scholastic in. 
telligenee. But what the country lacks is finan- 


cial, economic, political, social, artistic intel]j- 
gence. Between such and youth we have buil; 
the scholastie wall. 

And, oh, Paul, in seores of towns in tha: 
beautiful state of yours are schools out of whic 
have been ripped musie, art and studies aimed 
at schooling economic, political and artistic j) 
It done 
college-intoxicated folks 
their depleted funds to keep in repair the 
scholastic wall built from the blue prints of ¢ol- 


telligence. has been because your 


school are spending 


lege requirements. Si quaeris amoenam stupi- 


ditam circumspice. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


ecommerce of the country flows. Entrenched 
there they have been as able to take toll of 
business as were the barons who planted their 
sastles on the routes of trade. 

Fascinating, wonderful, compelling admira 
tion, were these American freebooters. While 
the productive labor in factories and farms, the 
movement of ships and railways present thi 
picture of beautiful order, 
rhythm, following the regularity of days and 
seasons, the great exploiter puts them through 


discipline and 


a mad dance and comes out loaded with plu.- 
der. He must plan with clairvoyant foresight. 
He must move without faltering step, sti 
He must show infinite resource- 
fulness, efficiency, sagacity. School teachers 
and preachers dilate upon his qualities. He 1s 
made a hero. The type of the successful baron 
of industry rose to a zenith of glory. [i 
sunned himself in the admiration of public 
opinion. The press extolled him. He is pre 
sented as the high product of the land of oppor- 
He is democracy’s nobility, the sell- 


aL 


Ké 


without mercy. 


tunity. 
made man. 

The railroad presidents, the copper barons, 
the steel-masters and big merchants come into 
the rule of the nation, lay leaders of churches, 
trustees of universities, owners of newspapers, 
figures of fashionable society. They flood the 
elections with greenbacks and are boosted inte 
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. Senate. Professors in endowed universities 

that Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Pullman “are 
iperior in ereative genius to Shakespeare, 
Dante or Homer.” 


nst the coneentration of wealth find them- 


Instructors who protest 
ves out of employment. 
done in blank verse the story would be an 
« of iron men crushing out the sap of liberty 
the republic, changing the national hero 
a Washington to an Insull, a Van 
Sweringen or a Henry Ford. 
[his man, Josephson, could write a gripping 
h-school text for these days—‘‘How we got 
this fix.” For his paragraphs and chap- 
rs hang together. His theme stays on the 
ind of faet. His sense of civie values is. in 
e cherished tradition of the statesmen who 
sioned the patriot dream. He is easy to re- 
Your pupils would not have to be 


trom. 
prodded to study the lesson, 
Religion Times. Dr. Niebuhr’s* 
wh-diseussed review of this present stimu- 
lates and provokes. It sees no hope of economic 
salvation under the private ownership of pro- 


and These 


tive processes. 

The industrial oligarchy which controls so- 
ciety may contain those who are privately the 
kindest and most considerate of men, in which 
ease they will do what they can to soften the 
inevitable injustice of their rule by personal 

The philanthropies of our over- 
lords very frequently spring from an _ honest 
But the 
generosities of even the most sensitive do not 
extend to the point of yielding the sources of 
their power in the interest of a larger justice. 
If one should go this length his actions are re- 


renerosities. 


desire to alleviate human suffering. 


sented by other members of his class. 

There is something pathetic, says Dr. Nie- 
buhr, about the simple confidence of our social 
scientists and preachers of economic righteous- 
ess in the redemptive power of their advice. 
They aseribe to disinterested ignorance what 
should be attributed to interested intelligence. 

With illustrations from recent events the au- 
thor contemplates the life and death of civiliza- 
tions, the prophecy of doom, the brief glory of 
the business man, the social struggle here, fas- 
cism, individualism, Christianity, communism 
and barbarism in the spirit of vengeance. 

‘Reinhold Niebuhr, ‘‘ Reflections on the End of 
n_Era.’’? Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York. 

pp. $2.00. 
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Attempts to perpetuate a dying system be- 
yond its day such as we 
will increase manufacturing costs and lower liv- 


are now witnessing 
ing standards.; They will be as inimical to a 
free exchange of ideas as to the free exchange 
of goods. Modern fascist Germany, striving to 
revive a dead system, controls all organs of 
propaganda and maintains hysteria. 

It is the Niebuhr method to set readers to 
contemplation of large issues, to doubt that the 
author’s own views will elicit general econeur- 
rence, but to reason matters through to a con- 
clusion. In this that the 
liberal culture of the present time is unable to 
give guidance and direction to a confused gen- 
eration which faces the break-up of a 
system and the task of building a new one. To 
try to combine political radicalism with a his- 
torical interpretation of religion is bizarre and 
The place of religion in furnishing 


ease his verdict is 


social 


capricious. 
spiritual guidance in these times 
of the book as a whole. 


is the theme 


History. Dr. Price,® 


Teachers 


Cheer in American 


social-seience professor in College, 
Kansas City, has composed a moving history 
of American confidence as exhibited by national 
leaders and public behavior. He treats of op- 
timism as a cultural product, a moving force, 
a legitimate aim of education, a collective wis- 
dom transcending individual folly or foresight. 
Belief in America has changed the attitude of 
Its exponents survive in mem- 
The 


waves of 


adverse erities. 
ory and fame. The pessimists fade out. 


democratic ideals reeur in 


Campaigns for abolition of 


original 
popular feeling. 
poverty ean not be stopped. 


Science works 


toward removal of obstacles. Art continues 
the pursuit of happiness. 

American education is both a form and a fer- 
tilizer of optimism. We and 
daughters to college for every one so provided 
In 1930 our expenditure 
for edueation half of the total. 


Horaee Mann’s contention that education is the 


send ten sons 
for by Europeans. 
was world’s 
supremest welfare of mankind has been ac- 
cepted as a belief by the American masses. 
They hold that every boy and girl should have 
the education justified by the abilities of each. 

The idea of democratie education is young. 


It is still more of an idea than a fact. The 

5 Guy V. Price, ‘‘Optimistic America.’’ West- 
ern Baptist Publishing Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 297 pp. $2.25. 
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fuller it develops the capacities of the citizen, 
the more ably will it secure general welfare. 
The passing of the frontier has made educa- 
tional opportunity a right more highly prized. 
The optimism that is embedded in the schools, 
rooted in effort toward a better society, is basie. 
Americans look on education as the sovereign 
civic remedy. It is for this reason that we are 
in a wide movement for extending schooling to 
This is one of the 
Its greatest possi- 


greater numbers of adults. 
most significant departures. 
bility is the interpretation of social trends by 
master-teachers. 

The human spirit is taking fresh stock of its 
heritage. The measure of success is the nobil- 
ity of human aims and the heroism of persis- 
tence, strong in will to strive, to seek, to find 
and not to yield. 

Dr. Price is free from the gush of the “in- 
His of the 
value of optimism as a force that gets worth- 


spirational” address. conviction 
while things done is accompanied by a deter- 
mination to present and resolve such despairs, 
sneers and cantankerous wailings as he can 
find. 
editorials, broadcasts and writings of courage 


He interprets a kaleidoscope of speeches, 


and doubt. 
historians, the politicians, the edueators, the 


He calls on the philosophers, the 


scientists, the financiers, employers, labor lead- 
ers, ministers and croakers for the views they 
He connects these into an engag- 

He offers an exposition and 
great faith, a magazine of am- 


have printed. 
ing narrative. 
defense of a 
munition for the embattled schoolmaster. 


American Heroic Age. Smith College His- 
tory-professor Faulkner® makes of the sixteen 
years from 1898 through 1914 a stirring story 
of those who while America was making her for- 
tune strove to keep her from losing her soul. 
You are favoring the study of biography as a 
means of building character. Here are the lives 
and deeds of men showing the stuff you want 
developed in the rising generation. Professor 
Faulkner tells this history in a style that will 
stir young and old. He is direct, exact and of 
unremittent holding power. His 
the deeds of U’Ren, La Follette, the first Roose- 
velt, Wilson, Hughes, Folk, Phelan, Tom and 
Hiram Johnson, Mark Fagan, Altgeld, Dewey, 

6 Harold Underwood Faulkner, ‘‘The Quest for 
Social Justice.’’ The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 390 pp. $4.00. 
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Brand Whitlock, Golden Rule Jones, Heney, 
Carrie Chapman Catt, Anna Howard Shay, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Ida Tarbell cover 
efforts that these present times need knowing 
more of. The flavor is of a sort of heroism as 
valuable in this crisis as the daring of the 
Adamses, Reveres, Ethan Allens and Marions. 

Professor Faulkner covers the fields of big 
business, labor strivings, transportation  tyr- 
anny, women’s revolt, children’s rights, religious 
changes, science struggles, health campaigns, 
economies and the new democracy. The servic 
of the so-called muckrakers, the influence of th; 
stage, of literature, of the arts and of educa- 
tion are rightful prominence. The 
stoppage of the forward sweep in 1914 brings 
out vividly a new sense of the tragedy of the 
great war and the renewed strength it gave to 
the forees of evil that were breaking under an 
attack worthy of a heroie age. 


given 


Brain-Trust Observations. Nine timely es- 
says by those whom the publishers call members 
of the brain trust and others’ are those pre- 
sented as lectures at Swarthmore College. 
They cover how codes are made, agriculture re- 
lief, labor programs, economic planning, busi- 
ness, monetary policy, international aspects and 


banking reform. 


The  Social-Science Flavor. Professors 
Hayes and Moon, of Columbia, with Professor 
Wayland, of Virginia State Teachers College, 
offer a history of the world in two books. 
The first runs from the beginnings of civiliza- 
tion through the religious upheaval in Europe. 
The second begins with European expansion, 
treats of revolutionary foundations of present 
civilization, deals with Latin-American over- 
turn, the growth and setbacks of democracy, 
and peers into the future. The Orient is given 
attention. The emphasis is upon the cultural, 
social and political doings of mankind. LEac) 
unit is summarized by review questions and 

7A. A. Berle, Jr., John Dickinson, A. Heath 
Onthank, Leo Pasvolsky, Alexander Sachs, Her- 
bert J. Tily, Willard L. Thorp, Rexford G. Tug: 
well, Leo Wolman, Clair Wilcox, Herbert F. Fraser 
and Patrick Murphy Nalin. ‘‘ America’s Recovery 
Program.’’ Oxford University Press, New York. 
253 pp. $2.00. 

8 Carleton J. H. Hayes, Parker Thomas Moor, 
John W. Wayland, ‘‘World History.’’? Book |, 
911 pp. Book II, 912 pp. $1.60 each. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 
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study helps. Pictures and maps abound. It is 
late historical research put into the form which 

ng teaching experience has found able to hold 
nterest and to make history real. 


Model for a State History. I can see days 
of delight for the school children and teachers 
Maryland when Ginn and Company’s history 
that old state® gets into their hands. Two 


altimore librarians with access to priceless 


archives and pictures, two teachers of history 
equipped with experience in late knowledge of 
unit technology, easy-word lists and lesson lore, 
combine to make a text that seems to me as near 
fection as could be hoped for in this human 

They earry a continuous and adventuresome 
tale from 1633, for three hundred years, to now. 
The story is gripping; the facts, interesting; 
maps and pictures, profuse and delicious. 


Cherishing Old Houses. The American As- 
sociation of Museums has issued a_ beautiful 
volume’? by its director describing and _ illus- 
trating with handsome plates some of the 
famous American residences that are preserved 
and open to the publie. An important feature 
of the volume is its counsel for the extension 
{ the movement, suggestions for administra- 
tion, finanees, restorations, furnishings, collec- 
tions, attracting visitors and interpretation. 
There are forty-eight pages of a list of historic 
mansions and dwellings arranged by states. 
There is a bibliography and index. Our his- 
rie sense, says Author Coleman, is awaken- 
ing. Old houses are being treasured every- 
where. The automobile is gratifying our desire 
to visit historie spots. Americans are taking 
afternoon tea in the old open houses or on the 
lawn. We are getting more quietly sociable. 


Morrisonic Meditations. It is a red-letter 
day when a Henry Morrison book appears. 
Here comes another of the cogitations of this 
educational demoecrat.!1 The  schoolmasters, 


®Beta Kaessmann, Harold Randall Manakee, 
Joseph L. Wheeler, J. Montgomery Gambrill, ‘‘ My 
M iryland.’’ Ginn and Company, Boston. 424 pp. 


Laurence Vail Coleman, ‘‘Historic House 
Museums.’? American Association of Museums, 
Washington. 187 pp. $2.50. 

1 Henry C, Morrison, ‘‘Basie Principles in 
Edueation.,’? Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
452 pp. $2.50. 
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teachers and students, he says, are keen to be 
told how to educate. What they most need is 
educational thinking, a valid understanding of 
what education itself is. They desire the in- 
struments of navigation. They lack knowledge 
of destination. Like a ball and chain the 
“systems” of teaching clog our progress. The 
Jesuits in the seventeenth century developed a 
scheme of pedagogical procedure, with pupil 
performance, memoriter work, erudition, eupid- 
ity and emulation. Our schoolmastery is fla- 
vored with these conceptions. Every time we 
hear a recitation, record a grade, publish a 
class standing, award a prize or confer a de- 
gree, we are doing what the old Jesuit teachers 
would do if they were set down in this year of 
grace, if it is such. Every time we devise a 
standardized text, and most times when we put 
on a pedagogical experiment, we are trying 
how better to carry into effect the Jesuit sys- 
tem. They were supremely good schoolmasters, 
whatever we may think of their theory of edu- 
cation. 

There is an epie quality to Dr. Morrison’s 
progress here through history, biology, sociol- 
ogy and psychology. His discourse has singu- 
lar dignity and beauty. It is everywhere clear 
and easy to read. The amount of material 
drawn from experiments and from writings of 
the moderns is extensive but always digested. 
What our human material is—physically, men- 
tally and emotionally—spreads over these 
pages in a brilliant panorama, always with the 
educational implications discussed and illumi- 
nated. 

For ages, notes the author, pretty much all 
intellectual attack on the problem of education 
was purely speculative and in general addressed 
to the issue, what education ought to be, rather 
than to what education is. Speculative theory 
easily degenerates into sheer mysticism. A ball 
is hung over a baby’s crib “to awaken in the 
infant’s dawning mind the idea of complete- 
ness.” A ereative education for children 


’ 


“struggling to be free’ wants to re-create civ- 
ilization without reference to fifty-thousand 
years of social experience. A choice bit of 
mysticism keeps bubbling up in the slogan 
“edueation is not preparation for life; it is 
life.” It sounds good. We could say similarly 
of eating; it is not a means of sustaining life; 
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life. 


turity; it 


it is Growth is not an approach to ma- 
is maturity. The democratic platform 
is democracy. The promise to pay, is pay. 
Nevertheless, the childhood 
youth is of necessity nothing but the prepara- 


education of and 
tion for right living in adult life. 

My mental picture of dear old Jean Jacques 
Rousseau after his treatment by the Morrison 
soap and water is that of a seventeenth century 
horse doctor prescribing for a sick automobile. 

Many a discussion of mental discipline and 
transfer of learning have I had to read in these 
ten years of reviewing educational books. If 
I were not afraid of being charged with using 
an outmoded Jesuit practise I would bestow a 
medal upon Sir Henry for the best discussion 
of these bugaboos in the fewest words. 

Pretty well toward the end of the book I find 
this hint of the real 
task: 


Remoulding the world to 


striking schoolmaster’s 


meet the heart’s 
desire would probably produce a world you 
wouldn’t like. But the force of circumstances, 
which is and always has been the law, is inevi- 
tably and always forcing the individual into 
conformity with the general trend of all evolu- 
tion; sometimes with misery to himself and 
disaster to society, sometimes—always in the 
long run—with happiness to himself and hence 
to society. It is as ridiculous to suppose that 
we can invent education or society as it would 
be to suppose that we could invent a new body 
or a body of natural law. Through under- 
standing the educational process and obeying 
the law there is every reason to suppose that we 
ean devise instructional procedures which will 
mitigate and in the end eliminate the misery 
which is otherwise inseparable from adjustment 


by variation and survival. 


It is strange that 
the doctor’s and the lawyer’s professional books 
are so much thicker than ours. Professor Bur- 
ton’s!? conviction that a teacher is not equipped 
until he has studied sociology, psychology, biol- 


Burton’s Coup de Maitre. 


ogy, anthropology, economies, polities and the 
The 
timidity of writers on education as shown by 
the fanciful. 
They know how transitory the place of teaching 

12 William H. Burton, ‘‘Introduction to Educa- 
tion.’’ D. Appleton-Century Company, New York. 
833 pp. $3.00. 


history of civilization is easily defended. 


shortness of their books is not 
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is in the conception of those who enter the 
ranks. Our author declines to baby his stu- 
dents. He says the profession requires har 
study. The oversupply of candidates shows 

to be the time to select those with the capacity 
and desire to make a real profession of teach 
ing. If any one, he says, finds these lessons too 
hard, that is a pretty good sign that such a one 
is not needed as a teacher. 

I'll say Professor Burton is over-critical 0! 
book. He has the knack of making 
hard parts interesting. 
He assumes no expert knowledge in the 


his own 
His style is conversa 
tional. 
reader. 
a teacher who leaves no underbrush cluttering 
the trail. 

The book announces its purpose as develop- 
ing a scientific and philosophie attitude toward 


The presentation is uniformly that of 


education, recognizing the problems and _ help- 
ing in their solution and depicting the educa- 
tion now current in the United States. 

There is a gap between the advanced scholars 
of education and the teachers in the classrooms. 
The implications of the science and of the 
philosophy of education are not realized in 
teaching practise. Dr. Burton does not attempt 
to reconcile the various doctrines as some 0! 
your friendly expounders endeavor. At many 
places in the book he repeats this creed: 

Edueation is a social science based on a 
philosophy. 

It is the fundamental institution by which 
society and civilization guard and perpetuate 
themselves. 

The individual is entitled to 
according to his contribution to society. [le 
attains happiness by supporting a community 
spirit aiming at the happiness of all. 

This requires both discipline and freedom. 

On this the author has built a commanding 
work, broad, critical, encouraging and construc- 
It represents the intense labor of years. 


consideration 


tive. 
It entitles him to acelaim. 

The organization of it is education, society 
and the individual; aims; values; edueation as 
a science; its methods; its philosophy; nine 
chapters on the origin, development and _ pres- 
ent nature of education in the United States; 
the curriculum; the pupil population; the laws 
of pupil growth; administration; guidance; 
vocational training; classroom practise; teach- 


ing as a profession; duties; working condi- 
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ns: funds; rewards; legal status; personal 
urements. 
ere is in the chapter on aims a valuable 
- of changes in American society. Education 
bligated to modify its practises because of 
Some of those emphasized by Dr. Bur- 
are the relations of labor and employers, 
threat to the standard of living, the ecom- 
ty of finance not understood by financiers; 
attempt at social planning, the overdose of 
nalism, the entrance of government into 
ness, the inerease of political crookedness, 
ter control of government by self-seeking 
ups, deerease of understanding of govern- 
and participation in it by the average 
growing disrespect for law. 
se changes, insists Dr. Burton, demand 
tion for citizenship. Formal civies has 
sroven worthless but persists. Alteration of 
study is opposed by interests who do not 
the citizen to become too well informed 
bout the inner workings of business and gov- 
ernment. 


curriculum is covered in a masterly 


chapter. The American college originated as a 
training ground for preachers. The subjects 
thought necessary, Greek and Latin, have main- 

ned a hold in spite of protests. Surrounded 
hy a glamorous memory, supported by the pres- 
tige of great men who studied the old eurricu- 
lum, the only one available, this core of the 
college curriculum has persisted, regardless of 
the fact that its purpose has disappeared. 
tin is a vocational subject leading to the oc- 
cupation of priest or Latin teacher. 





There is an interesting aceount of algebra’s 
entrance as a historical accident. 

School boards forbid controversial subjects 
in the classroom. If this is to prevent propa- 
ganda it is right. If it excludes analytic, in- 
formative, judgment-forming discussion it is 
wrong. The school is society’s instrument for 
bettering civilization. It is essential that the 
deficiencies of civilization be discussed. 

These are problems which high-school pupils 
hould consider from every side—eapitalism; 


soclalism; rugged individualism; cooperation; 
our forms of government, municipal, state, na- 
tional; the aets of our political representatives, 


cal and others. 
From these samples you may see that here 
no timid yesterday-book. The teaching aids 
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in it, projects, readings and reports are ample 
and requiring your mind to come to judgment. 


Stopping Recitation Waste. From the Laid- 
laws come three notably ingenious books of 
self-teaching in spelling, English and _ arith- 
metie.48 The lesson is on one side of the page, 
next to it is the practise space with printed 
directions as to what the pupil is to do. At the 
end of each mastery unit is a score sheet for 
the pupil to set down his record. The teachers 
who prepared these manuals have transferred 
themselves, lesson by lesson, to a place at the 
pupil’s side as he advances at his own gait in- 
dependently of his faster or slower neighbor. 
Pupils mark their own or one another's papers. 
If difference of opinion arises the teacher de- 
cides. At the top of each page appears “The 
perfect seore is 25. My score is ——.” The 
pupil corrects his errors from the answers read 
by the teacher or furnished to the worker on 
the sheets issued to the school separate from the 
book. In the speller are provisions for use of 
the pupil’s own misspelled words, for pronun- 
ciation, for drawing, for vocabulary develop- 
ment and other desirables. The English book 
involves oral and written composition deserip- 
tions and stories from pictures. It covers the 
commonly accepted essentials of the study. 
The arithmetic is designed to meet the demands 
of the more exacting courses of study retained 
in the stiffer schools, the courses that require 
elementary geometry, measurement of volumes 
and extraction of roots. You select or omit 
pages according to your radical or liberal 
theories. The material is based on an analysis 
of thirty different courses of study now used 
in the United States. Practise in fundamentals 
is distributed according to research on the dif- 
ficulties of learners. Problem-solving receives 
more than usual attention. The pupil is not to 
be allowed to leave an exercise if his result is 
incorrect until he has found and corrected the 
error. 

Each work is a complete text for the grade, 
requiring no other book. Any one who has 
noted the large aggregate waste of separate 

13 John C. Almack, E. H. Staffelback, ‘‘The 
Stanford Speller.’’ 82 pp. 24 cents. N. J. 
Lennes, L. R. Traver, ‘‘ Essentials of Arithmetic.’’ 
162 pp. 44 cents. Florence K. Ferris, Edward E. 
Keener, ‘‘ Everyday English.’’ 162 pp. 44 cents. 
Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago. 
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pupils’ time resulting from recitation on the 


traditional plan will be impressed by the pro- 


on made here tor keeping everybody at 
There 


in the new book on high- 


To aay, 


The High-School 


3; a notable freshness 


Principal 


put out by the American 


chool management 
Book Company.’* Both authors are specialists 
in secondary education on the faculty of New 
York University. The 


} 


ponsibility for all 


new conception of re- 


} 


children of high-school age 


1s accepted In rrudgingly as an opportunity 
for big publie service Get your out-of-school 
young folks into your orchestras, dramatic 


societies and other activities that will help them 


and the community at large. Belie the slam 


that high school is a private club. The whole 
Break the tradition that alumni 
failed to 


returning youths whom the de- 


town owns 
} { lod 


do not include former students who 
graduate. The 
pression is sending to you are worth receiving 
Treat 


their 


1} 


more than a spirit of resignation. 


Make it 


with 


them as homeecomers. worth 


while to stay. 


college domination and 


find 


among the 


These authors 


academic tradition worst retarders 


of the public service obligated on high schools 
by the source of their financial support from 


the taxed community whose main interests are 


not college preparation. These traditions, 
stereotyped into “high standards of scholar- 
ship,” “departmental teaching” and “mental 


discipline,” are hanging on too long in a society 
that has been unredeemed by them. 

These two investigators believe that the high- 
school ezar has retired voluntarily or perforce. 
His successor extends a welcome to the students 
to recognize the school as a community plant 
to be perfected by cooperating experiment and 
improvement. The folderol and make-believe 
passing 

Pupil 


assemblies and committees are deliberating and 


self-government scheme, playing at 


laws and holding court, is passing out. 
recommending business of the school, in which 
they have direct interest. Of course, a princi- 
pal ean settle everything. If he does he is miss- 
ing a big chance to prepare his youngsters for 
cooperative government in town, county, state 

14 Philip W. L. Cox, R. Emerson Langfitt, 
‘‘High-School Administration and Supervision.’’ 
689 pp. 


The American Book Company, New York. 


$5 OO, 
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and nation. He is obstructing potential civic 
leaders of whom too few, God knows, are fune- 
tioning with educated civie virtues in the out- 
This is a 
From its discriminating history of 


of-sechool world. great book, 689 


pages. 
American high schools through its multiplicity 
of administrative duties, supervision of instrue- 


tion, nature and needs of pupils, guid: 


Sulaan 
curriculum and personal traits of a worthwhik 
principal, it is specific, experienced, reasoned, 
documented, indexed and unafraid. 

admitting the 


A refreshing frankness in 


7: * 


hiol 
ill - 


backwardness of a large contingent of the 
school army is accompanied by timely warning 
of what will happen to them if they continue 
their haughtiness. 

Truth Walter Pitkin™ gath- 
ers the observations made by half a thousand 


for Guidance. 


business men, employers and a staff of thirty 
assistants and makes a detailed sum- 


He has made 


that will be of priceless value to high- 


research 
mary of to-day’s opportunities. 
a survey 
school principals, vocational advisers and 
school superintendents. 

The boys and girls now in school may have 
to join the lost tribes already roaming in search 
of work, unless a different attitude of mind is 
taken by the oncoming generation. The stand- 
ard of living expected—and not unreasonably 
by their predecessors can not be attained. It 
would be a tragedy of disappointment and 
broken spirit if their parents and teachers let 
them go forth with the dreams of the pioneer 
days. Yesterday two big mistakes were made— 
the boys’ hope for big money jobs, the girls’ 
expectation of marriage into social prestige. 
Every sane observer knows that these fairy-tale 
rewards for hard work are not now attainable. 
The very rich and the very poor will continue 
to become middle-class in outlook and income. 
This, insists Walter, will make life better than 
it is and was. Everybody will be the gainer by 
living at the lower pressure that is coming. 
Shorter hours of work, easier tasks, earlie 
retirement in middle age, greater diversity 
jobs and life will give the generation little 
wealth and more comfort and human friendli- 
ness. 

Cheery philosopher Pitkin goes with his 





15 Walter B. Pitkin, ‘‘New Careers for Youth 
Simon and Schuster, New York. 236 pp. $1.50. 
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bluntness into the upsetting facts which 
iten youth’s sweet dream. There’s no more 
the top. Every tempting employment 

of sight behind a swarm of applicants. 
is a new struggle for existence. The 
leaps into fortune must be forgotten 


Present-day 


ba 
ong up-hill pull expected. 
eanvasses, the 


oolers, as 


shown by 


r quotes, are of the opinion that there is 


nd for engineers, architects, doctors and 
The appalling fact is that there 
What was 
ed into me in my school days and in turn 


intants. 
ost no chance in these fields. 
d by me, a generation later—that hard 
rk and honest loyalty is sure to bring pro- 
to high place—has had so many dis- 
fs even in the days of its universal preach- 
that I wonder the researchers have been so 
howing the fallacy of it. Twenty-five 
; azo, I heard Washington Gladden, coiner 
the phrase “tainted money,” tell graduating 
ch-school boys and girls that the “success” 
ard stressed in week-day and Sunday-school 
hing is fallacious and wicked. Virtue, as 
was said of old, is its own only reward. Be 
| and you will be good; that is what must 
ve It is not true to say that you will 
happy. The general can not say, “Fight 
nd you will be happy.” He says, “We must 
The real man says, “I can do without 
ippiness.” Pitkin exhorts to this good doc- 
of the old sages of the porch. 
Kdueated in Ypsilanti schools, pretty good 
r their kind, graduated by Michigan Univer- 
he is no soft eritie of the isolation of 
hing from the real truth of community con- 
ns. He counts fifty honor men from five 
universities who regret that ever they went even 
gh school. They are lost in bewilderment, 
nable to hold their own in a world which re- 
The 


luses to be what was expected. more 


scholarly they are, the more bitter. 
Vha ? . M4 
Vhat the of employment is, the 
There are enough 


ichers available to fill for the next ten years 


nature 
hances in each, are detailed. 
the vacancies that oeeur. The overcrowded 
ls are discussed; so are the promising oceu- 
ons. The counsel on how to act in the dif- 
‘erent world that confronts us is reasoned eare- 
lly and with sympathy for the puzzled youth 


) 


orn to these trying times. 


Exercises in Pupil Self-Government. In the 
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publie schools and in the University of Toledo 
Professor Jones has been experimenting for 
several years in leading young persons to get 
the feel of the orderly procedure on which the 
proper outcome of deliberative bodies in gov- 
ernment depends. I have seen his high-school 
and college classes practising the intricacies of 
remarkable 


parliamentary law with a surety 


and unusual skill. Two manuals'® by him are 
based on the belief that the public schools are 
obligated in a democracy to equip the citizen 
with ability to get expression of the public will 
from the public rather than from newspaper 
editors and party politicians. These books are 
lessons and practise in parliamentary proce- 
dure. They dramatize the meetings, give the 
actual working of chairman and group members 
in the various situations, explain why the rules 
are as they are, supply immediate access to 
authority by an ingenious arrangement of in- 
dexed sheets covering various contingencies and 
emphasize the duty of being prepared to con- 
duct civie meetings in the community. 

The questions that come up in school clubs, 
assemblies, pupil-participation schemes and so 
on furnish bases for the various lively exercises. 


Life and Letters of a Professor. Memoirs 
and letters of Osear Firkins, professor of com- 
parative literature, University of Minnesota, 
portray the character of a critic, essayist, play- 
wright, poet and teacher, a man of unique per- 
sonality.?7 

Handicapped by shyness, suffering from im- 
perfect eyesight, oppressed by failure in com- 
mercial and educational ventures, this boy of 
the middle west is discovered by the revered 
Maria Sanford, head of the rhetoric department 
of the University of Minnesota, who found his 
correction of student papers she had given him 
so well done that she pushed him into an in- 
structorship. With a deficiency of self-asser- 
tion and push he rose by sheer merit to be the 
university’s prize exhibit of scholarship and 
culture, a teacher whom ambitious students im- 
portuned for permission to enter his class. 
When William Archer, the English dramatic 

16 QO, Garfield Jones, ‘‘ Junior Manual for Group 
Leadership.’’ 91 pp. 80 cents; .‘‘Senior Man- 
ual.’’ 124 pp. $1.00. D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, New York. 

17 Ina Ten Eyck Firkins, ‘‘ Memoirs and Letters 
of Oscar Firkins.’’ University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis. 315 pp. $2.50. 
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critic, came to New York he said the one Amer- 
ican he cared most to meet was Osear Firkins. 
The Minnesota professor became dramatie critic 
of the New York Weekly Review. He followed 
Higginson as literary reviewer for The Nation. 

In this volume Richard Burton furnishes an 
estimate and appreciation, attempting an under- 
standing of this “gifted, strange and mysterious 
personality.” Unable to use his eyes, Professor 
Firkins studied languages and foreign literature 
by the aid of his devoted wife, who read to him 
works in Greek, Latin, French, Spanish, Italian, 
Norwegian and Anglo-Saxon “while she did not 
understand a word in any of them.” 

Firkins’s mother, wonderful woman, learned 
She was not al- 


to read at five years of age. 


s Cabin,” appearing 


lowed to have “Uncle Tom 
serially in the family newspaper. The sheets 
were used to paper the walls of the kitchen. 
Sut little girl Ten Eyck read the story, although 
it was pasted upside down. 

Netta Wilson furnishes an engrossing ap- 
praisal of Firkins as a teacher. He had a 
genius for imparting a vivid account of a whole 
book. He knew how to master extension and 
detail. He 
aphorism, so spontaneous with them that any 


discourse of his without them would have been 


was an artist of epigram and 


detected as a pose. 

His class-discipline was strict and dignified 
There 
was no lateness, no slipping out early, no easy 


Ques- 


with an atmosphere of mutual respect. 


absence, no looking out of the window. 


tions dropped on you without warning. On the 
first day everybody got a secret number. Oral 


corrections of themes were made by number. 
The other fellows could not enjoy hearing you 
wigged for they wouldn’t know who number 
14 was. Praise for work was given out by 
name. 

Reeords of grades were secret, like profes- 
Hardly any one failed, strict as 
the requirements were, for everybody worked, 
including father. Rarely did he ask his classes 
to buy a book. When he used “Palgrave’s 
Golden Treasury” he suggested a fifty-cent 
edition. 

There are 219 pages of letters in the volume. 
They are on intimate personal matters, on Euro- 


sors’ salaries. 


pean travel, on current happenings and policies, 
on the destiny of the Republic. 
He writes the dean a letter explaining a nega- 
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She had been at. 
tracted by “the new freedom” into a discussio) 


tive vote on a girl’s thesis. 


of sex. 
“But 
when she is armed with courage but unfurnished 


“She is innocent,” wrote the Professor 
innocence launched on a sexual theme. 
with common sense, goes great lengths in 
direction of the silly and the nauseous. Shy 
tells more than once that a sexual act is blamp- 
less when impulsive. She rather 
women who yield to physical desires. She js 
no more immoral than a parrot who swears. | 
do not think that naiveté which makes inno- 
cence the mouthpiece of license is entitled to 


fondles 


master’s degree from an institution which stands 
for self-discipline rather than for unchecked 
impulse and which prefers a modicum ot 
sense even in its graduate students.” 

In a letter to a newspaper editor, Professo: 
Firkins repudiates the assumption that the 
alleged unanimity of the faculty in calling for 
war-preparedness is significant. “In the first 
place, Dr. Burton is not with the majority. In 
the second place, agreement on such matter loses 
foree in the exact measure of its completeness. 
Had only three fourths or, better still, only two 
thirds of the respondents coneurred, the frae- 
tion would have been weightier than the total. 
A perfect consent points to docility or imita- 
tion. When all the wheat-stems in a field bend 
south that doesn’t mean that each stem is choos- 
ing south. It means the wind is from the 
north.” 

There are 26 pages of short, pithy obser- 
vations from Firkins’s notebooks, on poetry, 
drama and There are 22 
pages of titles of books, plays and articles by 
this prodigious worker. 


literary masters. 


Mother of State Universities. The talent 0! 
condensing the archives of 116 years into lo 
pages without making men and events into dried 
units in a herbarium is possessed by Wiltred 
Shaw,'® so long a director of alumni relations 
with the University of Michigan that facts and 
figures come from him at the slightest provoca- 
tion. He does give them a lively human inter 
est. His history of the university, easily read 
at a sitting, is a moving story of educationa 
pioneering, remarkable men, regrettable wariat 


and happy outcomes. Handsome drawings ane 


18 Wilfred B. Shaw, ‘‘A Short History 
University of Michigan.’’ George Wahr, Aw! 
Arbor. 157 pp. $1.25. 
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ssive portraits embellish the book. Its 

appraisal of the men who made the 
sity the model of every state institution 
r education west of the Atlantic states 
Every one who 


ch order of biography. 
anything of Michigan places Shaw him- 
ong the master builders. 


ting to See. In a unique book for those 
wish to become writers Mrs. Brande’® has 
remarkably effective exercises on using the 
nd the ears, how to make a familiar scene 
‘e new charms. The story-writer’s reser- 
his uneonscious mind. If you are not 
ho habitually puts impressions into your 
self you ean learn to enrich your posses- 
How to look and listen is detailed here 
much skill. The book is expressly for 
vho want to write. As compared with the 
tudes in high school the number having the 
for authorship is, as every prodding 
of composition knows, so small that it 
be as absurd to assume that the students 
be developed into writers as to hold that 
tors, painters or office holders are to be 
Mrs. Brande’s 


er on seeing to write seems to me to carry 


out of all sehool children. 


escapable implication, of which, consider- 
er purpose, she properly says nothing. 


is that writing in the manner she pre- 


J 


exercises for is a prolific means of 


sharpening observation. Thereby comes a fuller 


4 


This is one of the great aims of 
ation, isn’t it? I am bold to say that an 
English teacher who will apply in class work 
remarkably sensible doings the maker of 
book proposes for the aspiring literary 
Here are set 


| richer life. 


will be generously repaid. 

the advantages of encouraging in yourself 
luplex personality, of harnessing the uncon- 
us, of working on sehedule, of reading, of 
ginality, of self-criticism, of rest and recre- 
and of many odd performances you never 

ight of. As a reader for publishers, a maga- 
editor and adviser to writers, Mrs. Brande 
gained an experience which is set out here in a 
lecidedly taking style. Wonderful to say, it is 
ok on writing that writers endorse. Among 
reviews that led me to send for it William 
Benet’s ealls it the best book he ever came 
s. Harry Hansen says he never read more 


'* Dorothea Brande, ‘‘Becoming a Writer.’’ 


urt, Brace and Company, New York. 148 


$2.00 
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valuable advice. The Sun review called it surely 
one of the most sensible manuals ever written. 
Nine 


teachers have a hand in the beautiful anthology 


Literature Study as an Adventure. 
of poetry and prose which the Houghton Mifflin 
Company offer for the senior high school.*° It 
is one of four literature books for the junior 
and senior organizations. It fulfils college-en- 
trance requirements as to old English selections, 
includes the whole of “Henry Esmond,” speci- 
mens from the principal literary masters of En- 
gland and a wealth of questions, class activities, 
composition helps, tests, college entrance ques- 
tions, library adventures and supplementary 
reading lists. 

Comprehension is the first objective. The 
To eul- 
tivate imagination there are questions of un- 
For encouraging a 


notes are at the bottom of the pages. 


usual import abounding. 
taste for reading on higher levels many sugges- 
tions have been interpolated. There are 72 
pages devoted to a history of English litera- 
ture. The authors indicate what selections need 
to be read for college entrance, what should be 
read intensively. There are hints at preventing 
the college requirements from stifling the grow- 
ing love of literature and an abundance of jolly 
good stuff as antidote. All through the volume 
is the doctrine that reading should be an ad- 
venture. 

The high schools are swamped with new pu- 
pils that are there because they must be. This 
book will make the stay of such more worth 
while. 

A detailed ae- 
results in 


English as Actually Taught. 
count of objectives, methods and 
English teaching in the University High School, 
Chicago, appears as monograph 4?! of the pub- 
lications of the laboratory schools of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. It is an exposition of cor- 
rective reading, elementary and advanced train- 
ing in usage, English of community life, types 
of world literature, epochs, creative writing, 
plays and production, short story, novel, essay, 

20 Thomas H. Briggs, Max J. Herzberg, Emma 
Miller Bolenius, Katherine L. Carey, George J. 
Crane, George W. Norwell, Bert Roller, Mellie 
John, DeWitt T. Starnes, ‘‘ English Literature.’’ 


Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 770 _ pp. 
$2.12. 

21R. L. Lyman, Harold A. Anderson, Gladys 
Campbell, Edith E. Shepherd, Russell Thomas, 


Traxler, ‘‘English Instruction in the 
University of Chicago 


Arthur E. 
University High School.’’ 
Press. 178 pp. $1.50. 
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truction, student 


lualization of in 
ibs, voluntary reading and kin- 
is especially valuable not only for 


the methods found to be most 


for the honest appraisal of prom- 


failed to meet expectations. 


lack of 


appreciation of good literature. 


discussion of the ade- 


Dickens in the Classroom. The novels of 


Dickens averaged more than four hundred thou- 
sand words each. 


He could string deseription, 


conversation and sentimentality along page 
after page and charm readers with writing not 
al i ital to the story. The Victorian readers 
never felt this as a weakness in story-writing. 
Present-day Americans find some of Dickens’s 


pages dull. Messrs. 
dense for school use David Copperfield so that 


Graves and Paine*? con- 
two hundred thousand words give the story that 
Dickens told in five The 
masterpiece is selected on account of the variety 


hundred thousand. 
and fame of its characters, its pictures of social 
conditions and its humor. Mr. Paine, who di- 
rects the teaching of English in the schools of 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, selected the novel as a 
result of experiment with high-school classes 
and getting their votes that Copperfield was the 
most satisfying book of the course. He begins 
with a fourteen-page life of the author, gives 
hints on how to read him, and stresses his value 
as a delineator of social history. Footnotes ex- 
plain words.and allusions. For each chapter 
there are study questions in the manner of an 
experienced teacher more concerned with devel- 
oping your opinion, enjoyment and taste than 


with grinding your industry and memory. 


Bright Idea in English. Mr. Walter of the 
University of Michigan guessed two years ago 
that readers would like a yearly record of what 
America is saying. His thirty-six essays gath- 
ered during that year and printed in one volume 
proved him right. Here he comes again?* with 
a collection that for variety, timeliness, impor- 
tance and workmanship is proof that the editor 
knows who’s who and what’s what. Mr. Roose- 
velt, Mr. Lippmann, Dean Gauss, Mr. Gavit, 
“David 


Graves, Merrill P. Payne, 
Company, 


Harcourt, Brace and 
490 pp. $1.00. 
Walter, ‘‘ Nineteen-Thirty-Four 
Seott, Foresman and Company, 
90 cents. 


22 Robert 
Copperfield. ’’ 
New York. 

23 Erich A. 
Essay Annal.’’ 
Chicago, 374 pp. 
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Mr. Rorty, Sherwood Anderson are here. P 
tics, sociology, education, science, sport, mus 
biography, literature and art are represent; 
Each author is pleasantly introduced by 
manager of the show. 

The che 


Theater. 


promoter, \ 


Leisure and the Little 
fully persuasive recreation 
Perry,?* of the Russell Sage Foundation, a 
another volume to the bright library hy 
writing on what we can profitably do with oy 
growing finds 1,020 
Americans promoting little theater projects, 
wherefore he bids you rejoice. What plays d 
What do they get? H 
What are 
lege dramatic societies doing? The high-schoo! 
How are the play-writing contests p: 
What are the most helpful books or 


leisure. He groups 


these people want? 
do they run their tournaments? 


clubs? 
gressing? 
stagecraft, costuming, makeup, acting, stage- 
managing, playwriting, property, pantomime, 
school and church dramaties? All these things 
Sir Arthur tells you in one small volume en- 
bodying a monumental job of canvassing th: 
whole country for the facts. 

Art in College. Somewhere in the attic is a 
parchment for which I paid $10 in 1886. Ii 
says I am a bachelor of arts. It doesn’t say 
The courses we took to get that r 
in commo! 


what arts. 
ward had nothing in them which 
speech, then or now, are considered to be in thi 
art realm. However, the Association of Amer 
ican Colleges sends me a bright book*’ which 
shows that the mistake was mine in being bor 
too soon. Ten years ago, say the authors, no 
other subject of importance was so generally 
In 1925 President Fred- 
Corporation 


neglected by colleges. 
erick Keppel of the Carnegie 
found collegiate art giving reason for encour- 
agement and hope but none for satisfaction 
whatsoever. 

There are 633 institutions in the 
States covered by this report. Of these, 205 
offer no art. This is 32 per cent. of the entire 
number. Of the men’s colleges, 59 per cent. 
have no art. Of the women’s higher schools, 
86 per cent. offer art. What the 60 art courses 
are, how many of each are given, details 0! 

24Clarence Arthur Perry, ‘‘Work of the Littl 
Theatres.’’ Russell Sage Foundation, New York. 
228 pp. $1.50. 

- ° “lage 

25 Archie M. Palmer, Grace Holton, ‘‘Colleg 
Instruction in Art.’’ Association of Americal 
Colleges, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York. 62 pp. 
$1.00. 
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presentation, the outlook for the future, 
the association’s art program are treated 


ley 
sively. 


{rt in Daily Life. Two college women*® have 


1 a sumptuously illustrated book on ob- 


rea « 


es and methods in art for every one. 
purpose is improvements in personal ap- 
Their list 


ties aimed at are singularly clear and 


‘e and in home surroundings. 
organized. There is a fine chapter on 
ting an interest. By treating the lessons as 
ms and by bringing into art teaching the 

and approved procedures that are revolu- 
cing school subjects they are performing a 
pioneering work in a subject that has long been 
door. Balance, 


var at the schoolhouse 


portion, repetition, rhythm, line, emphasis, 
clothing, home-furnishing, stage-setting, 
tuming and kindred topies are discussed and 
de the basis of remarkably educative exercise. 
[he authors appeal to the teacher to know 
she is after in the case of each learner 
| to so present the problems that they be- 
come a challenge to the pupils’ best thinking 
The problem is not 
So make it. 


and manipulative efforts. 
n end but an educative force. 
Miss Parker 
writes alluringly of the enrichment of life by 


Art as Personal Interpretation. 


Your instinets and sensibilities are good 
ides. The books on esthetics contradict one 
ther. Construct your own theory. Try some 
Art 
eases energy, forces and tranquilizes it. Chil- 


vm of expressing yourself artistically. 


dren draw pietures with great satisfaction, 
though you can not see the sense nor beauty in 
The book is an answer to the 


ery of spiritual starvation and reveals the satis- 


their productions. 


factions derivable from art in its various forms. 


A New Summary of Alcohol. Laws requir- 
ing that the effect of aleohol on the human body 
shall be taught are still part of the statutes of 
Whether they are obeyed or not, 
a concise, modern, popular exposition of facts 
is a boon to every one in charge of the growth 
and information of the generation. A former 
health commissioner of New York, now pro- 
lessor of public health in Columbia Univer- 
sity,** Dr. Emerson concludes his informative 





many states. 


°° Mable Russell, Elsie Pearl 
Training through Home Problems. ’’ 
Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. 214 pp. $2.85. 

** Lockie Parker, ‘‘ Art and People.’? The John 
Day Company, New York. 126 pp. $1.75. 
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The Manual 
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and easily comprehended little book with the 
observation, “If the school children are taught 
facts about aleohol as these are known from 
scientific and experimental services of the med- 
ical and social sciences they will be in a position 
to determine a rational personal and _ political 
attitude toward beverage alcohol. They can 


thus avoid the extremes of partisanship, the 
pitfalls of exploitation of voters and the mis- 
interpretation of knowledge by commercial in- 
terests and the press. These have made a piti- 
ful exhibition of our people during the last 
twenty years.” 

The author restricts himself to physiology. 
The morals of the problem he leaves to others. 
Those of us, he says, who grew up in the nine- 
teenth century under misinformation, extrava- 
gance of expression, biased and fanatical teach- 
ing of the effects of alcohol need the balanced 
and reliable statements which modern medical 
science offers. 

In the press, among politicians, among econo- 
mists, clergy and men of business, contradiction 
of fact is the rule. What aleohol does to the 
body isn’t now to be settled by opinion or specu- 
lative authority. Laboratory records are avail- 
able to put conclusions on a strictly quantitative 
basis. These data have brought to a unanimity 
of opinion physiologists, dietitians, immunolo- 
gists, clinicians, psychologists and psychiatrists. 

There are thirty-seven essentials in foods. 
Aleohol is not listed among them. It 
cluded from the diet of persons requiring skill, 
accuracy, rapidity or muscular response. It is 
not advised by physicians for the diet of healthy 
It is a drug and, if unsuit- 


is ex- 


persons of any age. 

ably used, a poison. It creates a temporary 
sense of well-being. The physician prescribes it 
to release the body from dangerous inhibitions, 
not for the stimulation of other functions. In 
whatever amount taken it is not a digestant, a 
It is 
dangerous in eases such as obeying traffic sig- 
transportation 


gastrie tonic or a stimulant to digestion. 


nals, operating machinery or 
dependent on other than well-trained animal 
power. Students of automobile accidents are 
seriously recommending suspension of licenses 
of persons known to have driven a ear within 
four hours after taking an aleoholie drink. 
Forty-six per cent. of adult persons dying from 
accidents are alcoholic at the time of injury. 





28 Haven Emerson, M.D., ‘‘ Alcohol, Its Effects 
on Man.’’ D. Appleton-Century Company, New 
York, 114 pp. $1.00. 
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It is injurious in the ease of snakebite. In no 
Even moderate 


A eocktail 


immediate and 


amount is it necessary for life. 


drinkers die 


before meals is deleterious in its 


earlier on the average. 


after effects. It costs a staggering amount of 
public money in the care of persons who from 
its use are put in hospitals, jails, asylums and 


poorhouses. These facts Dr. Emerson estab- 
lishes from reeords and averages. 

What is left? Strong drink makes one fee] 
other than what he is—either cheerier or more 
lepressed, braver or more cowardly, sillier or 
more dull after-dinner 
speaker applauded by a muddled audience that 


It appears to be the great fooler. 


dignified. It gets a 


can’t think. 
Such is the curious working of the American 
mind that resentment against the exaggerations 
of reformers drive a multitude of the 


large 


population into refusal to face the implications 


of demonstrable fact. 
Self-Teaching in Biology. James Peabody 

taught biology in the Morris High School, New 

York, in a manner that the state high- 


school commissioner caused the subject, using 


such 


the Peabody syllabus, to be a required course 
Truthful 


James has translated his teaching methods into 


in the schools of the commonwealth. 


a manual by which the high-school students 
mostly teach themselves.?® It fits into Mr. Pea- 
body’s school text-book. It is constructed on 
the problem method. It requires independent 
It expects pupils to 
has detachable 


observation and thought. 
progress at different rates. It 
leaves enabling the teacher to take out those 
It requires the application 
exer- 


needed at the time. 


of drawing. It involves some valuable 
cises in self-analysis. 

Romance in Real Chemistry. Oberlin Chem- 
istry Professor Holmes’ chronicles of laboratory 
discoveries®® has the swing of an adventuresome 
saga. It is composed for laymen and handles 
the subjects they listen to with eagerness when 
some one who knows and is not handicapped by 
technical terms can be questioned. Chemist 
Holmes has the Tyndall-Huxley talent for pre- 
serving the fascination of the true story. The 
the chapters is alluring; the 


elixir of life, 


very titling of 


lightest substance known, the 
brimstone or cornerstone, chaining the sun, the 


house of the future. These are archives of the 


29 James Edward Peabody, ‘‘Work Test Book 
in Biology and Human Welfare.’’ The Maemillan 
Company, New York. 158 pp. 40 cents. 

30 Harry N. Holmes, ‘‘Out of the Test Tube.’’ 
Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, New York. 373 
pp. $3.00. 
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chemists’ battles to outwit the forces of nature 
and improve them. This appears to be the age 
of chemistry more than it is the machine era. 
Wrong distribution of profits, overproduction, 
menace of threaten us, 
Holmes, but the cause is not the advance of 
A ten-year moratorium 
In his 
detailed account of chemical warfare the author 


leisure warns Dr. 
science and invention. 
of scientific research would be absurd. 


declines to become excited over any alleged 


menace by chemistry. This is an _ excellent 


school library book in aid of the science teacher, 


Curious Facts in Electric Service. From the 
title of Mr. Mills’s book*? you would hardly ex- 
pect the engaging stories that fill it. But if 
you knew the author as previous writer of 
“Letters of a Radio Engineer to His Son,” 
“Within the Atom” and “The Realities of Mod- 
ern Science,” you would expect here something 
choice. You'll have it. He talks of the vivi- 
section of speech in the electrical laboratories 
and of the discoveries aiding mechanical re- 
production of sound. He deseribes electrical 
brains, extension of the senses, television and a 
great many of the problems and triumphs of 


the electrical engineer. 


Notable Sex Book. Mrs. Strain,?* in her 
treatment of how to meet the normal sex inter- 
ests of children and how to guide these instincts 
from infancy through adolescence, has done a 
fine piece of work for parents, teachers and 
She is clear, sympathetic, dig- 
She proposes a normal, 


social workers. 
nified and far-seeing. 
constructive, natural approach to the knowledge 
children are keen to possess and which they 
will get in undesirable and injurious form un- 
less those obligated to give them proper training 
undertake the duty. Mrs. Strain shows how the 
obstacles to proper teaching may be removed. 
She knows mental hygiene. She expounds a 
method of escape from emotional conflicts and 
sexual maladjustments in later life. She gathers 
a hundred common questions and answers them 
frankly. She treats of the love impulse, learn- 
ing social standards, playground problems, vul- 
garities, explaining birth and babies, sex de- 
linquencies, and so on. It is a sound, sane, 
scholarly book based on science, medicine and 
a wide experience in teaching. 

31 John Mills, ‘‘Signals and Speech in Electrical 
Communication.’’ Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
New York. 281 pp. $2.00. 

32 Frances B. Strain, ‘‘New Patterns in Sex 
Teaching.’’ D. Appleton-Century Company, New 
York. 250 pp. $2.00. 





